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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Reverend Mr. White, ſo agreeably 
known to the public by his Natural Hiſtory 
of Selborne, left behind him a ſeries of yearly . 
books, containing his diurnal obſervations 
on the occurrences in the various walks of - 
rural nature, from the year 1768 to the time 
of his death in 1793. From theſe annals he 
had already extracted all the matter com- 
prized in the work above mentioned, down 
to the middle of 1787; but ſeveral curious 
facts in the preceding numbers had not been 
thus employed; and all the ſubſequent ones 
remained untouched. It was thought a mark 
of reſpect due to his memory, and to the re- 


putation he had acquired as a faithful and 
elegant obſerver, not to conſign theſe relicks 
A 2 | to 


IV ADVERTISEMENT. 


to neglect, The manuſcripts were accord- 
ingly put into my hands for the purpoſe of 
ſelecting from them what might ſeem worthy 
of laying before the public. The preſent 
ſmall publication is the fruit of my reſearch. 
With no ſmall pains I collected the mate- 
rials of it, diſperſed through the records of 
ſo many years, and gave them ſuch an ar- 
rangement as I thought would preſent them 
in the moſt agreeable and uſeful manner to 
the lovers of natural knowledge, 


J. AIKIN. 


London, Jan. 1, 1795. 
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THE 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR. 


TE mode in which the following rural 
calendar of the year has been compoſed, was 
to copy out from the journals all the cir- 
cumſtances thought worthy of noting, with 
the ſeveral dates of their recurrence, and to 
preſerve the earlieſt and lateſt of theſe dates; 
ſo that the calendar exhibits the extreme 
range of variation in the firſt occurrence of 
all the phenomena mentioned. To many 
of them only one date is annexed, only one 
obſervation having been entered. This is 


particularly the caſe with reſpect to the 
flowering of plants, with which the book of 
1768 alone was copiouſly filled; and it is to 
be noted that this was rather a backward year. 

Of 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR. 


Of the abbreviations uſed, . ſignifies 
flowering ; 1, leafing ; and ap. the firſt appear- 


Jan, 1—12. Redbreaſt whiſtles - 


1—18, Larks congregate 

1—14. Nuthatch chatters 

1. Feb. 18. Winter aconite fl. 

2. Shelleſs ſnails ap. 

2—11. Grey and white wag- 
tails ap. 

2—14. Miſſel thruſh ſings 

2, Feb. 14. Helleborus fetidus 
(bears foot) fl. 

2. April 12. Polyanthus fl, 

2. Feb. 1. Double daiſy fl. 

3. Feb. 16. Mezereon fl. 

3. Viola tricolor (panſie) fl, 

3-21. Lamium rubrum (red 
dead-nettle) fl, 

| Jan, 
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NATURALIST'S CALENDAR. 9 


Jan. 3—15. 


3. Feb. 28. 
4: Feb. 18. 


5—1 2. 
5. Feb. 3. 
6. Feb. 6. 
6— 22. 


6. 


6. April 7. 


Senecio vulg. (ground- 
ſel) fl. 

Hazel catkins open 

Hepatica fl. 

Hedge ſparrow whiſtles 

Flies in windows 

Large titmouſe makes its 
ſpring note 

Song thruſh or throſtle 
ſings , 

Inſects ſwarm under ſunny 
hedges 

Primula vulg. (primroſe) 
fl. 


6. Mar. 19. Bees come out of their 


6. Feb. z. 
6—1 Is 
8, Feb. 1. 


hives 
Gnats play about 
Hen chaffinches flock 
Ulex Europ. (gorſe) fl. 
B Jan, 
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10 NATURALIST'S CALENDAR. 


Jan, 8. April 1. Chieranthus chieri (wall 


flower) fl. 

8—12. Stocks fl. 

9. Emberiza alba (bunting) 
in great flocks 

9. Linnets congregate in 
vaſt flocks 


9—11, Lambs begin to fall 
10. Feb. 21. Rooks reſort to their neſt 


trees 
10. Helleborus nigr. fl. 
10. Feb. 5. Galanthis nival. (ſnow- 
drop) fl. 
13. Lamium alb. (white dead- 
| nettle) fl. 
13. Trumpet honeyſuckle fl. 
13. Ranunculus repens 
(creeping crowfoot) fl. 
14+ Houſe ſparrows chirp 


Jan. 
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16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
17. 
18. 
13. 
21. 
22. 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 11 


Jan. 16. Mar. 11. Leontodon taraxacum 


(dandelion) fl. 


Mar. 24. Bat appears 


Feb. 8. 
Mar. 18. 


22— 24. 


23. 


23. 
23. 
23. 


Mar. 5. 
Feb. 1. 


Spiders ſhoot their webs 

Butterfly ap. | 

Brambling ap. 

Blackbird whiſtles 

Wren ſings 

Earth worms lie out 

Crocuſes fl. 

Skylark ſings 

Ivy caſts its leaves 

Helleborus hyemalis fl, 

Scarabeus ſtercorarius 
(common dor or 
clock) ap. 

Peziza acetabulum ap. 

Helleborus virid. fl. 

Hazels ſhow their female 
bloſſoms 

B 2 Jan, 
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Jan. 24. Feb. 21. Woodlark ſings 
24. Feb. 15. Chaffinch ſings 
25. Mar, 4. Jackdaws begin to come 
to churches 
25. April 14. Yellow wagtail ap. 
25, Lonicera Periclymenum 
(honeyſuckle) 1. 
27. Mar. 15. Veronica agreſtis fl. 
27. April 2. Papilio urticæ (ſmall tor- 
toiſe-ſhell butterfly) 
Ps 
28, White wagtail ſings 
28, Feb. 24. Shell-ſnails ap. 
30. Earthworms engender 
Feb. 1. Mar, 26. Fragaria ſterilis (barren 
ſtrawberry) fl. 
I, Parus cæruleus (tomtit) 
makes its ſpring note 
. Brown wood owls hoot 
3. Hens fit 


Feb. 
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NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 13 


Feb. 3. Marſh titmouſe begins his 


i} two harſh ſharp notes 
I 4. April 1. Goſſamer floats 
1 4. April 8. Muſca tenax ap. 
; 5. Lauruſtinus fl. 
| 5 Ruſcus aculeatus (butch - 
' ers broom) fl. . 
7. Foxes ſmell rank 


i | 10. Turkey cocks ſtrut and 
j gobble 
3 12. Yellow hammer ſings 
1 N 13. April 2. Papilio rhamni (brim- 
| | ſtone butterfly) ap. 
13. Mar.23, Green woodpecker 

| laughs 
| j 14—17. Ravens build 

14. Mar. 27, Taxus baccata (male yew 
4 tree) ſheds its farina | 
Y 15. Mar. 23. Tuſſilago farfara (coltſ- 5 
foot) fl. 


Feb. 


14 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 


Feb. 16. Mar, 6. Rooks build 


17. Partridges pair 

17. Mar. 8, Peaſe ſown 

18. Houſe pigeons build 

20. Mar. 30. Field crickets open their 
holes 

21— 26. Pulex irritans (common 
flea) ap. 

21. April 13. Ficaria verna (pilewort)fl. 

21. April 5. Goldfinch ſings 

22. Mar. 26. Coluber berus (viper) ap. 

23. April 1. Oniſcus aſellus (wood- 


louſe) ap. 

24. Miſſel thruſhes pair 

24. April 7. Narciſſus pſeudo narciſſus 
(daffodil) fl. 

24. April 2. Willow fl. 

25. Frogs croak 

26. Mar, 31, Viola odorata (ſweet vio- 
let) fl. 


Feb, 
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| NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 15 
Feb. 26. Phalzna tinea veſtianella 
ap. 


27. April 24. Charadrius cedicnemus 
(ſtone curlew) cla». 
mours | 
27. Filbert fl. 
27. April 5. Ringdove cooes 
28. April 17. Apricot-tree fl, 
28. Mar. 24. Toad ap. 
28, Mar, 22. Frogs ſpawn 
Mar, 1. April 2. Veronica hederifol. fl. 
2. April 17. Peach: tree fl. 
2. April 6. Rana temporar. (frog) 
ap. 
3. Thlaſpi burſa paſt. (ſhep- 
herds purſe) fl. 
3—29. Pheaſant crows 
4. May 8. Land tortoiſe comes forth 
4. April16, Pulmonaria officin.(lung- 
| wort) fl. 
Mar.. 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR. 


Mar. 4. Podura fimetaria ap. 


4. Aranea ſcenica ſaliens ap. 
5—16 Scolopendra forficata ap. 
5. April 25. Wryneck returns 
5. Gooſe lays 
5. Duck lays 
6. April 18. Viola canina (dog vio- 
let) fl. 
6. Papilio io (peacock but- 
terfly) ap. 
7—14. Trouts begin to riſe 
8. Beans planted 
8. Blood-worms appear in 
the water 
10. Crows build 
10—18. Oats ſown 
12. April 30. Golden-creſted wren ſings 
12. Populus tremula( aſpen) fl. 
13—20. Sambucus nigra (com- 
mon elder) J. 
Mar. 
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NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 47 


Mar. 15. May 21. Laurel fl. 

15. Chryſomela Gotting. ap. 

15. April 22. Black ants ap. 

3 Ephemeræ biſetæ ap. 

17. April 11. Ribes Groflularia 
(gooſeberry) l. 

17. May 19. Stellaria Holoſtea (ſtitch- 
wort) fl. 

17. April 22. Anemone nemoroſa 
(wood anemone) fl. 

17. Blackbird ſits 

17. Raven ſits 

18—30. Wheat-ear returns 

18. April 13. Adoxa moſchatellina fl. 

19. April 13. Small uncreſted wren ap. 

19. Fumaria bulboſa fl. 

19. April 4. Ulmus campeſtris (elm) 
fl. 

19. April 7. Turkey lays 

20. Houſe pigeons ſit. 

5 C Mar. 


Mar. 20. 


21, 
21. 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 
April 14. Caltha paluſtr. (Marſh 
Marigold) fl. 
April 28. Bombylius medius ap. 
April 12. Sand martin ap. 


22.—30. Coluber natrix (ſnake) 


22. 


22. 


8 
Un 
* 


ap. 
April 18. Formica Herculanea 
(horſe ant) ap. 
April 22. Green-finch ſings 
April 14. Ivy berries ripe 
Vinca minor (periwinkle) 
fl. 
April 1. Daphne Laureola (ſpurge 
laurel) fl. 
April 20. Swallows ap. 
May 4. Blackcap whiſtles 
Ducks hatched 
April 9. Chryſoſplenium oppoſi- 
tifol. fl. 
May 1. Houſe Martin ap. 
Mar, 
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29. 
29. 
30. 


30. 
31. 


April 1. 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 19 


Mar. 28. April 13. Chimney ſwallow ap. 


April 22. Double hyacinths blow 

| Young goſlings. 

April 22. Oxalis Acetoſella (wood 
ſorrel) fl. 

April 17. Ring Ouzel ap. 

April 20. Barley ſown 

May 1. Nightingale ſings 

May 4. Fraxinus excels. (Aſh) fl. 

Spiders' webs on the ſur- 

face of the ground 


2,24. Fritillaria Meleagris fl. 


Julus terreſtr. ap. 


3.—24. Primula veris (Cowſlip) 


fl. 


3.—15. Glecoma hederacea 


(Ground ivy) fl. 
Snipe pipes 
Buxus (Box- tree) fl. 
Ulmus campeſt. (Elm) J. 
C 2 April 


wa” 


20 NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 


April 3.—14. Gooſeberry fl. 
3.—5. Currant fl. 
3. May 21. Pear- tree fl. 


4. Lacerta vulg. (Newt or 
Eft) ap. 

5.—19. Mercurialis perenn. 
(Dog's Mercury) fl. 

5. Ulmus glabra fl. 


6.—20. Cardamine pratenſis - 
(ladies ſmock) fl. 

7.—26. Cuckow heard 

7. May 10. Prunus ſpinoſa (Black 


thorn) fl. 
7. Termes pulſatorius beats 
75 Gudgeon ſpawns 


8.—28. Ruticilla (red ſtart) ap. 
8.—24. Fritillaria imper. (crown 
imperial) fl. 
9.— 19. Tit lark ſings 
10. May 8. Fagus ſylv. (beech- tree) l. 
2 April 
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NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 21 


April 11. May 9. Shell ſnails come out in 
troops 
11. Middle yellow wren ap. 
13. May 7. Swift ap. 
14. May 17. Conops calcitrans (ſting- 
ing fly) ap. 
14. Draba verna (whitlow 
graſs) fl. 
14. Larch l. 
14. May 14. White throat ap. 
I Red ant ap. 
14. May 27. Gryllus Gryllotalpa 
(Mole cricket) chars. 
14—19—23. Second willow or laugh- 
ing wren ap. 
15—19. Pedicularis ſylv. (red 
rattle) fl. 
15. Muſca carnaria (common 
fleſh fly) ap. 


April 
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ji April 16. Coccinella bipunRata 
M4 (lady cow) ap. 
ll 16—30. Alauda Locuſtæ voce 
(graſshopper lark) ap. 
17. May 7. Large ſhivering willow 
wren ap. 
17—27. Middle willow wren (re- 
gulus non criſtatus me- 
dius) ap. | 
18. May 12. Prunus Ceraſus (wild 
cherry) fl. 


13, May 11. Garden cherry fl. 
18. May 5. Prunus domeſt. (plum) fl. 
19—25. Hyacinthus non ſcriptus 


(harebell) fl. 
20-17. Turtle cooes 
20. June 11. Cratægus oxyacanthus 
(hawthorn or May) fl. 
21. Orchis maſcula fl. 


April 
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NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 23 


April 21. May 23. Muſca vomitoria (Blue 
fleſh-fly) ap. 
22. Black ſnails abound. 
22. May 25. Apple: trees fl. 
22. June 11. Large bat ap. 
23—29. Fragaria veſca (Straw- 
berry) fl. 
23. Eryſimum Alliaria (Sauce 
alone) fl. 
24. Prunus avium (bird 
cherry) fl. 
24. Apis hypnorum ap. 
24. May 28. Muſca meridiana ap. 
25. Aſilus (Wolf fly) ap. 
28. May 20. Papilio Braſſicæ (great 
white cabbage butter- 
fly) ap. | 
30. May 21. Libellulz (Dragon flies) 
ap. 
30. June 6. Acer majus (ſycamore) fl. 
May 


24 NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 


May 1. 


Bombylius minor ap. 


1, June 11, Glow-worm ſhines 


1—26, 


1. 
2— 24. 


2—26. 


3-30. 


4— 12. 


Caprimulgus (fern ow-lor 


goat ſucker) returns 
Ajuga reptans (bugle) fl. 
Gryllus campeſt, (field 
crickets) crink 
Scarabæus Melolontha 
(May chaffer) ap. 
Lonicera periclymen. 
(honeyſuckle) fl. 
Lathræa ſquammaria 
(toothwort) fl. 


4. June 17. Shell ſnails copulate 


4. 
517. 


10-30. 
10. June 9. 


Small reed ſparrow ſings 
Viburnum Lantana 


(mealy tree) fl. 
Stoparola (fly catcher) ap. 
Apis longicornis ap. 


May 
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NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 25 


May 11—13. Paſſer Arund. minor 


(ſedge bird) ap. 

13—15, Oak in male bloom 

13. Papilio Atalanta (admi- 
ral butterfly) ap. 

14. Papilio cardamines 
(orange tip butterfly) 
ap. 

| 15—26. Fagus ſylvat. (beech) fl. . 

16. Acer campeſt. (Maple) fl. 

17—26. Berberis vulg. (Barberry) 
fl. 

17. Papilio Ægeria (wood 
Argus butterfly) ap. 


18. June 11. Orange lily fl. 
18. June 13. Sphynx Filipendulæ 
(burnet moth) ap. 
18. Juglans regia (walnut) 1. 
18. June 5. Cytiſus laburnum fl. 
D May 


26 NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 


May 18. June 9. Hippoboſca equina 

(foreſt fly) ap. 

19. June 8. Hedyſarum Onobrychis 

(ſaintfoin) fl. 

20. June 15. Pæonia offic. (piony) fl. 

21. June 9. AÆſculus Hippocaſtanum 
(horſe cheſnut) fl. 

21. Lilac fl. 

21—27. Aquilegia vulg. (colum- 
bine) fl. 

21. June 20. Meſpilus German. (med- 
lar) fl. 

21. Tormentilla reptans fl. 

22. Convallaria min. (lily 
of the valley) fl. 

22. July 22, Bees ſwarm 

22— 25. Aſperula odorat. (wood- 


Poway fl. 
. 6 aſps (female) ap. 
May 
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27 


27. 


27. 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 


27 


June 8. Sorbus aucuparia (moun- 


tain aſh) fl. 


June 11, Ophrys nidus avis (birds 


neſt orchis) fl. 


June 4. Cratægus Aria (white 


beam tree) fl. 


June 7. Polygala vulg. (milk- 


wort) fl. 


Ciſtus Helianthemum 


Viburnum Opulus (Gel- 


der roſe) fl. 


June 25. Sambucus niger (elder) fl. 
Cantharis noctiluca ap. 
June 9. Apis longicornis bores 


holes in walks. 


June 13. Morus nigra (mul- 


berry) 1. 


Cratzgustorminalis (wild 


ſervice tree) fl. 
D 2 


May 
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May 27. 
28. 


28. 
29. 


June 13. Sanicula europæa fl. 
Geum urbanum (avens) 
* 
Orchis morio fl. 
June 1. Lychnis flos cuculi 
| (cuckow- flower) fl. 


29. Poterium Sanguiſorba 
(burnet) fl. 

30. June 22. Digitalis purpur. (fox- 
glove) fl. 

30. June 20. Corn flag fl. 

30. June 13. Serapias longifol. fl. 

30. June 21. Rubus Idæus (raſpberry) 

ei | 

30. Geranium robertianum 
(herb robert) fl. 

31. Scrophularia nodoſa 
(figwort) fl. 

31. Lithoſpermum officin. 
(gromwell) fl. 


June 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR. 29 


June 1, 
I, 


I, 


Euphorbia Amygdaloid. 
(wood ſpurge) fl. 

Allium urſinum (ram- 
ſons) fl, 

Myoſotis ſcorpoides 
(mouſe-ear ſcorpion- 
graſs) fl. 

Graſshopper ap. 

Roſe fl. 

Hieracium minor fl. 

Menyanthestrifol.(buck- 
bean) fl. 

Scarabæus aurat. (braſs 
or green beetle) ap. 

Sheep ſhorn 

Iris Pſeudacorus (water 


flag) fl. 


Secale Cereale (Rye) fl. 


Cynogloſſum offic. 
. hounds-tongue) fl. 
RMD 
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June 2. Avg. 6. 


2. 


4. July 4. 


519. 
LL 
5— 20. 


Serapias latifol. fl. 

Muſca Cæſar (green - gold 
fly) ap. 

Papilio Moera (Argus 
butterfly) ap. 

Ranunculus flammula fl. 

Lotus corniĩcul. (birds 
foot trefoil) fl. 

Fraxinella fl. 

Phryganea nigra ap. 

Ephemera vulg. (angler's 
May fly) ap. 

Anthyllis vulner, (ladies 
fingers) fl. 

Ophrys apifera (bee 
orchis) fl. 

Pinks fl. 

Philadelphus coronar. fl. 

Libellula Virgo ap. 


7. July 30. Vitis vinifera (vine) fl. 


June 
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NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 31 


June 8. July r. 
8—25. 
8. Aug. 1. 


8. 


12. July 23. 


Portugal laurel fl. 


Purple Martagon fl. 
Geranium pratenſe (mea - 


dow craneſbill) fl. 
Tamus communis (lady 
ſeal) fl. 
Field pea fl. 
Cucubalus behen. 
(bladder campion) fl. 
Bryonia alba (bryony) fl. 
Stachys ſylvat. fl. 
Solanum Dulcamara 
(bitter- ſweet) fl. 
Juglans reg. (walnut) fl. 
Phallus impudicus ap. 
Epilobium anguſtifol. 
(narrow-leavedwillow- 
herb) fl. 


13. July 22, Triticum hybern. 


(wheat) fl. 
June 


32 NATURALIST'S CALENDAR. 
June 1 3: Symphytum offic. (com- 
frey) fl. 
13-30. Lyſimachia nemorum fl, 
15. Aug. 24. Tremella noſtoc ap. 
16, Rhamnus cathart. (buck- 
thorn) fl. 
16, Cicada ſpumaria (cuc- 
kow-ſpit inſect or frog- 
hopper) ap. 


17—18. Roſa canina (dog- roſe) fl. 


17. Sept. 3. Lycoperdon boviſta 


(large puff- ball) ap. 
18. Verbaſcum Thapſus 
(Mullein) fl. 
19. Echium vulg. (Viper's 
bugloſs) fl. 
19. July 20. Meadow hay cut 
19. Scarabæus cervus ap. 
20. Borago officin. fl. 


June 


& 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 33. 
June 20. Euonymus europzus 
(Spindle tree) fl. 
20. July 4. Carduus nutans (muſk 
thiſtle) fl. 
21. Cornus ſanguin. (dog- 
wood) fl. 
21. Scabioſa arv. (field ſcabi- 
ous) fl, | 
21—27. Carduus paluſtris (marſh 
_ thiſtle) fl. 
22. July 9. Spirza Filipendula (drop- 
wort) fl. 


22. July 7. Valeriana officin. fl. 
22. July 4. Quails call 


22. Epilobium montan. 
(mountain willow- 
herb) fl. 

23—29. Carduus criſpus (thiſtle 
upon thiſtle) fl. 


E June 


34 NATURALIST'S CALENDAR. 


June 23. 


23. 


25. 


Heracleum Sphondylium 
(cow parſnep) fl. 

Bunium Bulbocaſt. (earth 
nut) fl. 

Young frogs migrate 

Oeſtrus curvicauda ap. 

Verbena officin. (Ver- 
vain) fl. 

Papaver Rhoeas (corn 
poppy) fl. 

Prunella vulg. (ſelf-heal) 
fl. 

Agrimonia Eupator. 
(Agrimony) fl. 

Tabanus Bovinus (great 
horſe- fly) ap. 

Centaurea Scabioſa (great 
knapweed) fl. 


26. Aug. 30. Agaricus campeſt, (muſh- 


room) ap. 1 


NATURALIST's CALENDAR, 35 


June 26, Malva ſylv. (common 
mallow) fl. 
26. rotundifol. fl. 
26. Hypericum perforat. (St. 


John's wort) fl. 
27. July 4. Orobanche major (broom 
: rape) fl. 
: 27. Hyoſcyamus niger (hen- 
; bane) fl. 
2% Tragopogon pratens. 
; (goar's beard) fl 
ö 27. Atropa Belladonna 
(deadly nightſhade) fl. 
28. July 29. Truffles begin to be found. 
28. July 31. Young partridges fly 
28. July 31. Tilia europ. (lime tree) 
fl. | 
28. July 12. Carduus lanceolat, (ſpear 
thiſtle) fl, 
E 2 June 


36 


June 28. 


28, 


28. 


29. 
29. 
29 
29. 
29. 


29. 


29. 
29. 


29. 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR. 


Spiræa Ulmaria (mea- 


dow-ſweet) fl. 


Geniſta tinctoria (Dyers 


broom) fl. 


Thymus ſerpyllum (wild 


thyme) fl. 


July 20. Stachys germanic. fl. 
July 4. Hemerocallis (day lily) fl. 


July 30. Jaſmine fl. 
Aug. 4. Hollyhock fl. 


July 23. Monotropa Hypopithys 


fl. 


Galium verum (ladies 


bedſtraw) fl. 
os eiy paluſtre fl. 


Lapſana com. (nipple- 


wort) fl. 


Carduus acanthoides 


(welted thiſtle) fl 


June 
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June 30. 


30. 


30. 


30 


July 1. 
I, 
2, 
2. 
2. 


2. 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 37 


Achillea Ptarmica 
(ſneezewort) fl. 
Malva moſchat. (muſk 
mallow) fl, 
Anagallis arv. (pimper- 
nel) fl. 


July 17. Scarabæus ſolſtit. (hoary 


beetle) ap. 

Serratula arv. (common 
thiſtle) fl. 

Adonis ann. (pheaſant's 
eye) fl. 

Euphraſia Odontit. (red 
eyebright) fl. 

Bupleurum rotundifol. 
(thorough-wax) fl. 

Agroſtemma Githago 
(cockle) fl. 

Prenanthes muralis (ivy- 
leaf) fl, 


July 


ad — , . ROC — — 


38 NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 


July 2. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


Matricaria Parthenium 
(feverfew) fl. 

Sedum acre (ſtone crop) 
fl 


Liguſtrum vulg. (Privet) 
fl. 


(toad flax) fl. 

Linum perenne (ſiberian 
flax) fl. 

Vaccinium ulig. (whortle- 
berries) ripe 

Reſeda lutea fl. 


Centaurea Cyanus (blue 


bottle) fl. 
Carduus acaulis (dwarf 
carline thiſtle) fl. 
Typha latifol. (bulruſh) fl. 
Lythrum Salicaria (ſpiked 
willow- herb) fl. 
July 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 39 


$==20, 


Verbaſcum nigr. (black 
mullein) fl. 

Chryſanthemum fl. 

Marigolds fl. 

Sherardia arv. (little field 
madder) fl. 

Meliſſa Nepeta (field ca- 
lamint) fl. 

Balotta nigr. (henbit) fl. 

Betonica officin, ( betony) 
fl. 

Campanula rotundifol. fl. 

Chenopodium Bonus 

Henricus (Engliſh 

mercury) fl. 

Daucus carota (wild 
carrot) fl. 

Tropeolum maj. (Indian 
creſs) fl. 


July 
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July 9. 


9. 


10. 
11. 
Il, 


12. 
12. 


13. 


Nepeta cataria (cat mint) 


fl. 

Melampyrum ſylvat. (cow 
wheat) fl. 

Valantia cruciata (croſſ- 
wort) fl: 

Cranberries ripe 

Vicia Cracca (tufted 
vetch) fl. 

— Sylvat, (wood 
vetch) fl. 

Campanula glomerata 
(little throatwort) fl. 
Jaſione montan. (hairy 
ſheep's ſcabious) fl. 

Paſtinaca ſylv. fl. 

Lilium alb. (white lily) 
fl. 

Conium maculat. (heme 
lock) fl, 


July 
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NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 41 


July 13. Caucalis Anthriſcus fl. 


13. Aug. 11. Flying ants ap. 

I 3. Lyſimachia Nummularia 
(moneywort) fl. 

14. Aug. 4. Scarlet martagon fl. 


14. Stellaria graminea fl. 

14. Zthuſa Cynapium (fool's 
parſley) fl. 

14—29. Sambucus Ebulus (dwarf 
elder) fl. 


14. Aug. 29. Young martins and 
ſwallows begin to 


congregate. 
14. Potatoes fl. 
15. Angelica ſylv. fl. 
15—25. Digitalis ferrugin. fl. 
15. Senecio Jacobæa (rag- 
wort) fl. 
15. Solidago Virg- aurea 


(golden- rod) fl. 
F July 
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July 16. Centaurea Calcitrapa 
(ſtar thiſtle) fl. 
16. Oenothera biennis fl. ; 

i 17. Aug. 14. Peaſe cut | 
i 17. Galega officin. fl 
| | 17. Aug. 21, Apricots ripe 5 
5 1 Stachys paluſtr, fl. ; 
| 17. Epilobium ramoſ. ? 
| (hacking | willew- 8 

herb) fl. 


17. Aug. 7. Rye harveſt begins 

18. Aug. 15. Chlora perfol. (yellow 
centaury) fl. 

18. Lathyrus Aphaca (yellow 

vetchling) fl. 

18. Circæa lutetiana (en- 
chanter's nightſhade) fl. 

18. Eupatorium cannabin. 


2 +2 £37 vi.» . LE I Oe * 


(water- hemp agri- 
mony) fl. 


July 
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July 19. 
19. 
19. 


19. 
20. 


20. 


20. 
21. 
21. 
21. 


21. 
22. 


43 


Campanula latifol. (giant 


throat- wort) fl. 


Euphraſia officin. (eye- 


bright) fl. 


Aug. 10. Humulus Lupulus (hop) 


fl. 
Poultry moult 


Cuſcuta europ. (Dodder) 


fl. 


Gentianum centaureum 
(leſſer centaury) fl. 


Sium nodiflorum fl. 


Spergula arv. (ſpurrey) fl. 


Trifolium arv. fl. 


Polygonum Fagopyr. 


(buck wheat) fl. 


Aug, 23. Wheat harveſt begins 
Sparganium erect, (great 


F 2 


July 
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July 22—31. 


22. 


22. 


22. 
22. 


23. 


23. 


23. 


24. 
24. 


25. 


Hypericum elodes (marſh 
St. John's wort) fl. 
Droſera rotundifol. (ſun 

dew) fl. 
Comarum paluſtr. (pur- 
ple marſh cinquefoil) fl. 
Wild cherries ripe 
Anthericum O ſſifragum 
(Lancaſhire aſphodel) fl. 
Scutellaria galericulat. 
(hooded willow-herb) fl. 
Oenanthe fiſtulos. (water 
dropwort) fl. | 
Marrubium vulg. (hore- 
hound) fl. 
Seſeli caruifol. fl. 
Aliſma Plantago (water 
plantain) fl. 
Alopecurus myoſuroides 
fl. 


July 


NATURALIST'S CALENDAR, 45 


July 25. Aug. 9. Clematis Vitalba (vir- 


25. 
26. 
26. 


27—29. 
28—29. 


28. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


30. 


gin's bower) fl. 
Bees kill the drones 
Dipſacus ſylv. (teaſel) fl. 
Origanum vulg. (wild 
marjoram) fl. 
Swifts begin to depart 
Dipſacus piloſus (ſmall 
wild teaſel) fl. 
Teucrium Scorodonia 
(wood ſage) fl. 
Lathyrus latifol. (ever- 
laſting pea) fl. 
Hypericum humifuſum 
(trailing St. John's 
wort) fl. 
Veratrum album. (white 
hellebore) fl. 
Anthemis nobil. (camo- 
mile) fl. 


July 
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July 30. Scabioſa columbaria fl. 
31. Aug.6, Helianthus multiflor. 
(fun flower) fl. 
31. Lyſimachia vulg. (yellow 
looſe-ſtrife) fl. 


31: Aug. 27. Swifts laſt ſeen 
Aug. 1—16. Oats cut 
126. Barley cut 


1. Scutellaria minor fl. 

2. Inula dyſenterica (marſh 
flea-bane) fl. 

2. Apis manicata ap. 

2. Papilio machaon (ſwallow 
tailed butterfly) ap. 


3—19, Oeſtrus Bovis (whame or 


burrel fly) lays eggs 
on horſes. 


3. Sonchus arvens. (ſow- 
thiſtle) fl. 


Aug. 


Aug. 3. 
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Sept. 3- 


Papilio Cinxia (plantain 
fritillary) ap. 

Picris Hieracioides (yel - 
low ſuccory) fl, 

Muſca myſtacea ap. 

Campanula trachelium 
(Canterbury bells) fl. 

Mentha longifol. fl. 

Carlina vulg. (carline 
thiſtle) fl. 

Rhus Cotinus fl. 

Ptinus pectinicornis ap. 

Ar&ium lappa (burdock) 
. N 

Gentiana Amarella (fell- 
wort) fl. 

Artemiſia Abſinthium 
(wormwood) fl. 

— vulg. (mug- 


wort) fl. 


Aug. 
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Aug. 10. Centaurea ſolſtit. (St. 
Barnaby's thiſtle) fl. 
10. Sept. 13. Colchicum autumn. 


(meadow ſaffron) fl. 

12, Sept. 27. Aſter (Michaelmas daiſy) 
fl. 

14. Thalictrum flavum (mea- 
dow rue) fl. 

14. Eryngium marit. (ſea 
holly) fl. 

14. Sept. 28, China-aſters fl. 

14. Boletus albus ap. 

15. Campanula hybrida (leſs 
Venus looking glaſs) fl. 

15. Carthamus tinctor. fl. 

15. Young broods of gold- 
finches ap. 

15. Sept. 12, Lapwings congregate. 

15. Papilio ſemele (black- 
eyed marble butterfly) 
ap. 


Aug. 
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Aug. 16. 


17. 


17. 
18. 


18. 
18. 
18. 


20. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


24. 


Birds reaſſume their 


ſpring notes 
Scabioſa ſucciſa (devils- 
bit) fl. 


Sept. 10. Thiſtle down floats 
Conyza ſquarroſa (plow- 
man's ſpikenard) fl. 
Leontodon autumn. (au- 
tumnal dandelion) fl. 
Flies abound in windows 
Nov. 1. Linnets congregate 
Bulls make their ſhrill au- 
tumnal noiſe 
Aſter amellus fl. 
Impatiens balſamina 
(balſam) fl. 
Carduus marianus (milk 
thiſtle) fl. 
Sept. 17. Hop picking begins 
G Aug. 
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Aug. 24. Sept. 22, Beeches begin to be 
tinged with yellow 


25. Saponaria officin. (ſoap- 
wort) fl, 
27. Sept. 12, Ophrys ſpiralis (ladies 
traces) fl. 
29. Papilio Phlzas (ſmall 


golden black-ſpotted 
butterfly) ap. 


3 Swallows ſing 

30. Sept. 2. Hybiſcus Syriacus fl. 

30. Papilio Paphia (great 
fritillary) ap. 

IT -- Phalæna pacta (willow 
red under-wing moth) 
ap. 

Sept. 1. Nov. 7. Stone curlews clamour 
I. Phalæna ruſſula ap. 


4. Oct. 24. Grapes ripen 
. Sept. 
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Sept. 4. Nov. 9. Wood owls hoot 
4. Papilio Hyale (ſaffron 
butterfly) ap. 
4—30. Ring Ouale ap. on its 
autumnal viſit 
6 — 29. Stoparola (flycatcher) 
withdraws. 
11. Bean harveſt begins 
12. Oct. 2. Hedera Helix (ivy) fl. 


12. Nov. 1. Stares congregate 
25. Wild honeyſuckles fl. a 


ſecond time 
28. Oct. 24. Wood lark ſings. 
29. Nov. 11. Woodcocks come 
Oct. 1. Arbutus Unedo fl. 
3. Nov. 9. Wheat ſown. 
4. Nov. 5. Swallows laſt ſeen. 
(V. B. The houſe- 
martin, the lateſt) 


10. Nov. 10. Redwings come 
G 2 Oct. 
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Oct. 12. Nov. 23. Fieldfares come 


15—27. 
19. 


Goſſamer fills the air 
China Hollyhock fl. 


20. Dec. 3 1. Hen chaffinches congre- 


gate 


23. Dec. 27. Wood pigeons come 
2.3. Nov. 29. Grey crows come 


25. Nov. 20. Snipes come up into the 


meadows 


27. Nov. 26. Tortoiſe begins to bury 


himſelf 


31, Dec. 25. Rooks viſit their neſt 


Nov. 1. 
10. 


13—14. 


16. 
27. 


trees 
Bucks grunt 
Primroſe fl. 
Green whiſtling plover 
ap. 
Helvella mitra ap. 
Greenfinches flock 


30. Dec. 29. Hepatica fl. 


Dec. 
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Dec. K Ulex europ. (gorſe or 
| furze) fl. 
7—16, Polyanthus fl. 
11—27. Lambs fall 
12—23. Moles work in throwing 
up hillocks 
14—30,  Helleborus fœtid. fl. 
15. Daiſy fl. 
15. Wall flower fl. 5 
15. Mezereon fl. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON BIRDS. 


BIRDS IN GENERAL. 


In ſevere weather, fieldfares, red wings, 
ſky larks, and tit larks reſort to watered 
meadows for food; the latter wades up to 
its belly in purſuit of the pupæ of inſects, 


and runs along upon the floating graſs and 


weeds, Many gnats' are on the ſnow near 
the water, theſe ſupport the birds in part. 
Birds are much influenced in their choice 


of food by colour, for though white currants 


are a much ſweeter fruit than red, yet they 
ſeldom touch the former till they have de- 
voured every bunch of the latter, 
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Red-ſtarts, Fly-catchers and Black-caps 
arrive early in April. If theſe little delicate 
beings are birds of paſſage, (as we have rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe they are, becauſe they are 
never ſeen in winter) how-could they, feeble 
as they ſeem, bear up againſt ſuch ſtorms 
of ſnow and rain, and make their way 
through ſuch meteorous turbulencies, as 
one ſhould ſuppoſe would embarraſs and 
retard the moſt hardy and reſolute of the 
winged nation? Yet they keep their ap- 
pointed times and ſeaſons; and in ſpite of 
froſts and winds return to their ſtations pe- 
riodically as if they had met with nothing 
to obſtruct them. The withdrawing and 
appearance of the ſhort winged ſummer birds 
is a very puzzling circumſtance in natural 
hiſtory ! | 

When the boys bring me waſps neſts, my 
bantam fowls fare deliciouſly, and when the 


combs 
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combs are pulled to pieces, devour the 
young waſps in their maggot ſtate with the 
higheſt glee and delight. Any inſect- eating 
bird would do the fame; and therefore I 
have often wondered that the accurate Mr. 
Ray ſhould call one ſpecies of buzzard buteo 
apivorus ſive veſpivorus, or the honey buzzard, 
becauſe ſome combs of waſps happened to 
be found in one of their neſts. The combs 
were conveyed thither doubtleſs for the ſake 
of the maggots or nymphs, and not for their 
honey : ſince none is to be found in the 
combs of waſps. Birds of prey occaſionally 
feed on inſets: thus have I ſeen a tame 
kite picking up the female ants full of eggs, 
with much ſatisfaction. 


ROOKS. 


Rooks are continually fighting and pulling 
each others neſts to pieces: theſe proceed- 
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— 


ings are inconſiſtent with living in ſuch 
cloſe community. And yet if a pair offers 
to build on a ſingle tree, the neſt is plun- 
dered and demoliſhed at once. Some rooks 
rooſt on their neſt trees. The twigs which 
the rooks drop in building ſupply the poor 
with bruſh-wood to light their fires. Some 
unhappy pairs are not permitted to finiſh 
any neſt till the reſt have completed their 
building. As ſoon as they get a few ſticks 
together, a party comes and demoliſhes the 
whole. As ſoon as rooks have finiſhed 
their neſts, and before they lay, the cocks 
begin to feed the hens, who receive their 
bounty with a fondling, tremulous voice, 
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and fluttering wings, and all the little blan- : 
diſhments that are expreſſed by the young | : 


while in a helpleſs ſtate. This gallant de- 
portment of the males is continued through 
the whole ſeaſon of incubation, Theſe birds 
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do not copulate on trees, nor in their neſts, 
but on the ground in open fields. 


THRUSHES. - 

THRvsHEs during long droughts are of 
great ſervice in hunting out ſhell ſnails, which 
they pull in pieces for their young, and are 
thereby very ſerviceable in gardens. 

Miel thruſhes do not deſtroy the fruit in 
gardens like the other ſpecies of turdi, but 
feed on the berries of miſſeltoe, and in the 
ſpring on ivy berries which then begin to 
ripen. In the ſummer, when their young 
become fledge, they leave neighbourhoods, 
and retire to ſheep walks and wild com- 
The magpies, when they have young, de- 
ſtroy the broods of miſſel thruſhes, though 
the dams are fierce birds, and fight boldly 
in defence of their neſts. It is probably to 
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avoid ſuch inſults, that this ſpecies of thruſh, 
though wild at other times, delights to build 
near houſes, and in frequented walks, and 
gardens, 


POULTRY. 


Maxx creatures are endowed with a ready 
diſcernment to ſee what will turn to their 
own advantage and emolument ; and often 
diſcover more ſagacity than could be ex- 
pected. Thus my neighbour's poultry watch 
for waggons loaded with wheat, and running 
after them, pick up a number of grains 
which are ſhaken from the ſheaves by the 
agitation of the carriages. Thus, when my 
brother uſed to take down his gun to ſhoot 
ſparrows, his cats would run out before 
him, to be ready to catch up the birds as 
© they fell. 55 
The earneſt and early propenſity of the 
= gallinæ 
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gallinæ to rooſt on high is very obſervable ; 
and diſcovers a ſtrong dread impreſſed on 
their ſpirits reſpecting vermin that may 
annoy them on the ground during the hours 
of darkneſs. Hence, poultry, if left to them- 
ſelves and not houſed, will perch the winter 
through on yew-trees and fir-trees; and 
turkies, and guinea fowls, heavy as they are, 
get up into apple-trees: pheaſants alſo in 
woods ſleep on trees to avoid foxes; while 
pea fowls climb to the tops of the higheſt 
trees round their owner's houſe for ſecurity, 
let the weather be ever ſo cold or blowing. 
Partridges, it is true, rooſt on the ground, not 
having the faculty of perching; but then the 
| ſame fear prevails in their minds; for 
through apprehenſions from pole-cats and 
ſtoats, they never truſt themſelves to co- 
verts ; but neſtle together in the midſt of 
large fields, far removed from hedges and 


coppices, 
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coppices, which they love to haunt in the 
day, and where at that ſeaſon they can ſculk 


more ſecure from the ravages of rapacious 


— 


birds. 

As to ducks and geeſe, their awkward, 
ſplay, web feet forbid them to ſettle on trees; 
they therefore, in the hours of darkneſs and 
danger, betake themſelves to their own ele- 
ment, the water, where, amidſt large lakes 
and pools, like ſhips riding at anchor, they 
float the whole night long in peace and ſe- 
curity. 


HEN PARTRIDGE. 


A HxEx Partridge came out of a ditch, and 
ran along ſhivering with her wings, and cry- 


ing out, as if wounded and unable to get 


from us. While the dam acted this diſ- 
treſs, the boy who attended me ſaw her 
brood, that was ſmall and unable to fly, run 

| for 
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for ſhelter into an old fox-earth under the 
bank. So wonderful a power is inſtinct! 


A HYBRID PHEASANT. 


Lorp Stawell ſent me from the great 
lodge in the holt a curious bird for my in- 


ſpection. It was found by the ſpaniels of 


one of his keepers in a coppice, and ſhot on 
the wing. The ſhape, and air, and habit 
of the bird, and the ſcarlet ring round the 
eyes, agreed well with the appearance of a 
cock pheaſant ; but then the head and neck 
and breaſt and belly were of a gloſſy black: 


and though it weighed 3lb. 3+ oz. * the 


weight of a large full grown cock pheaſant, 
yet there were no ſigns of any ſpurs on the 
legs, as is uſual with all grown cock phea- 
ſants, who have long ones. The legs and 
feet were naked of feathers; and therefore it 
could be nothing of the grous kind. In 
* Hen pheaſants uſually weigh only 21b, 10z. 
I | the 
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bY the tail were no long bending feathers, ſuch 
i as cock pheaſants uſually have; and are cha- wy, © 
racteriſtic of the ſex. The tail was much 
ſhorter than the tail of a hen pheaſant, and 
blunt and ſquare at the end. The back, 
wing feathers, and tail, were all of a pale 
ruſſet curiouſly ſtreaked, ſomewhat like the 
upper parts of a hen partridge. I returned 
it, wich my verdict, that it was probably a 
ſpurious or hybrid hen bird, bred between 
a cock pheaſant and ſome domeſtic fowl. 
When I came to talk with the keeper who 
brought it, he told me that ſome peahens had 
been known laſt ſummer to haunt the coppices 
and coverts where this mule was found. 

Mr. Elmer, of Farnham, the famous game 
painter, was employed to take an exact copy 
of this curious bird. 

N. B. It ought to be mentioned, that 
ſome good judges have imagined this bird to 
have been a ſtray grous or black-cock ; it is 
| however 
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however to be obſerved, that Mr. W. re- 
marks that its legs and feet were naked, where- 
as thoſe of the grous are feathered to the toes, 


LAND RAIL. 


A Man brought me a /and-rail or daker- 
ben, a bird ſo rare in this diſtrict, that we 
ſeldom ſee more than one or two in a ſea- 
ſon, and thoſe only in autumn. This is 
deemed a bird of paſſage by all the writers: 
yet from its formation feems to be poorly 
qualified for migration; for its wings are 
ſhort, and placed ſo forward, and out of 
the centre of gravity, that it flies in a very 
heavy and embarraſſed manner, with its legs 
hanging down; and can hardly be ſprung a 
ſecond time, as it runs very faſt, and ſeems 
to depend more on the ſwiftneſs of its feet 
than on its flying. 

When we came to draw it, we found the 

I 2 entrails 
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entrails ſo ſoft and tender that in appearance 

they might have been dreſſed like the ropes 

of a woodcock. The craw or crop was * 
ſmall and lank, containing a mucus; the 
gizzard thick and ſtrong, and filled with 
ſmall ſhell ſnails, ſome whole, and many 
ground to pieces through the attrition which 
is occaſioned by the muſcular force and mo- 
tion of that inteſtine. We ſaw no gravels 
among the food: perhaps the ſhell ſnails 
might perform the functions of gravels or 
pebbles, and might grind one another. Land- 
rails uſed to abound formerly, I remember, 
in the low wet bean fields of Chriſtian- 
Malford in North Wilts, and in the mea- 
dows near Paradiſe gardens at Oxford, where 
] have often heard them cry crex, crex. 
The bird mentioned above weighed 7+ 0z. 
was fat and tender, and in flavour like the 
fleſh of a woodcock, The liver was very 
large and delicate, 


FOOD 
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me 


FOOD OF THE RING DOVE. 


Oxx of my neighbours ſhot a ring- dove 
on an evening as it was returning from feed 
and going to rooſt, When his wife had 
picked and drawn it, ſhe found its craw 
ſtuffed with the moſt nice and tender tops 
of turnips. Theſe ſhe waſhed and boiled, 
and ſo fate down to a choice and delicate 
plate of greens, culled and provided in this 
extraordinary manner. 

Hence we may ſee that graminivorous 
birds, when grain fails, can ſubſiſt on the 
leaves of vegetables. There is reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that they would not long be healthy 
without, for turkies, though corn fed, de- 
light in a variety of plants, ſuch as cabbage, 
lettuce, endive, &c. And poultry pick 


much graſs; while geeſe live for months to- 


gether on commons by grazing alone. 
% Nought 
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«© Nought is uſeleſs made; 
On the barten heath 
The ſhepherd tends his flock that daily crop 
Their verdant dinner from the moſſy turf 
«« Sufficient: after them the cackling goo/e, 
% Cloſe-grazer, finds wherewith to eaſe her want.“ 
PaiLies's Cros. 


HEN HARRIER. 


Mz. Waits of Newton ſprung a phea- 
fant in a wheat ſtubble, and ſhot at it; 
| when, notwithſtanding the report of the gun, 
it was immediately purſued by the blue 
hawk, known by the name of the hen- 
harrier, but eſcaped into ſome covert. He 
then ſprung a ſecond, and a third, in the fame 
field, that got away in the ſame manner; 
the hawk hovering round him all the while 
that he was beating the field, confcious no 
doubt of the game that lurked in the 
ſtubble. Hence we may conclude that this 
bird of prey was rendered very daring and 
| bold 
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bold by hunger, and that hawks cannot al- 
ways ſeize their game when they pleaſe. 
We may farther obſerve, that they cannot 
pounce their quarry on the gtound where it 
might be able to make a ſtout reſiſtance, 
ſince ſo large a fowl as a pheaſant could 
not but be viſible to the piercing eye of a 
hawk when hovering over a field. Hence 
that propenſity of cowring and ſquatting till 
they are almoſt trod on, which no doubt 
was intended as a mode of ſecurity : though 
long rendered deſtructive to the whole race 
of galline by the invention of nets and 


Buns. 


GREAT SPECKLED DIVER, on LOON. 


As one of my neighbours was traverſing 
Wolmer foreft from Bramſhot acroſs the 


moors, he found a large uncommon bird 
fluttering in the heath, but not wounded, 
8 which 
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- which he brought home alive. On exami- 
nation it proved to be Colymbus glacialis 
Linn. the great ſpeckled diver or loon, 
which is moſt excellently deſcribed in Wil- 
lughby's ornithology. 

Every part and proportion of this bird 
is ſo incomparably adapted to its mode of 
liſe, that in no inſtance do we ſee the wiſ- 
dom of God in the creation to more ad- 
vantage, The head is ſharp, and ſmaller 
than the part of the neck adjoining, in order 
that it may plerce the water; the wings are 
placed forward and out of the center of 
gravity, for a purpoſe which ſhall be noticed _ 
hereafter ; the thighs quite at the podex, in 
order to facilitate diving; and the legs are 
flat, and as ſharp backwards almoſt as the 
edge of a knife, that in ſtriking they may 
eaſily cut the water; while the feet are 
.palmated, and broad for ſwimming, yet ſo 


folded 
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folded up when advanced forward to take 
a freſh ſtroke, as to be full as narrow as the 
ſhank. The two exterior toes of the feet 
are longeſt; the nails flat and broad re- 
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and ncreaſs the power of ſwimming. The 
foot, when expanded, is not at right angles 
to the leg or body of the bird: but the ex- - 
terior part inclining towards the head forms 
an acute angle with the body ; the intention 
being not to give motion in the line of the 
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legs themſelves, but by the combined im- 
pulſe of both in an intermediate line, the line 
of the body. 

Moſt people know, that have obſerved at 
all, that the ſwimming of birds is nothing 
more than a walking in the water, where 

one foot ſucceeds the other as on the land; 
yet no one, as far as I am aware, has re- 
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marked that diving fowls, while under water, 
impel and row themſelves forward by a mo- 
tion of their wings, as well as by the impulſe 
of their feet: but ſuch is really the caſe, as 
any perſon may eaſily be convinced who will 
obſerve. ducks when hunted by dogs in a 
clear pond. Nor do I know that any one 
has given a reaſon why the wings of diving 
fowls are placed ſo forward: doubtleſs, not 
for the purpoſe of promoting their ſpeed in 
flying, fince that poſition certainly impedes 
it; but probably for the increaſe of their 
motion under water, by the uſe of four oars 
inſtead of two; yet were the wings and feet 
nearer together, as in land birds, they would, 
when in action, rather hinder than aſſiſt one 

another, , 
This Colymbus was of confiderable bulk, 
weighing only three drachms ſhort of three 
pounds 
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pounds avoirdupois. It meaſured in length 
from - the bill to the tail (which was very 
ſhort) two feet; and to the extremities of 
the toes four inches more; and the breadth 
of the wings expanded was 42 inches. A 
perſon attempted to eat the body, but founJ 
it very ſtrong and rancid, as 1s the fleſh of 
all birds living on fiſh. Divers or Loons, 
though bred in the moſt northerly parts of 
Europe, yet are ſeen with us 1n very ſevere 
winters; and on the Thames are called ſprat 
loons, becauſe they prey much on that fort 
of fiſh, 

The legs of the Colymbi and Mergi are 
placed fo very backward, and fo out of all 
center of gravity, that theſe birds cannot 
walk at all. They are called by Linnæus 
compedes, becauſe they move on the ground 
as if ſhackled, or fettered, 
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STONE CURLEW. 


On the 27th of February 1788, Stone Cur- 
lews were heard to pipe; and on March iſt, 
after it was dark, ſome were paſling over the 
village, as might be perceived by their 
quick ſhort note, which they uſe in their 
nocturnal excurſions by way of watch-word, 
that they may not ſtray and loſe their com- 
panions. 

Thus, we ſee, that retire whitherſoever they 
may in the winter, they return again early 
in the ſpring, and are, as it now appears, 
the firſt ſummer birds that come back. 
Perhaps the mildneſs of the ſeaſon may 
have quickened the emigration of the cur- 
lews this year. 

They ſpend the day in high elevated fields 
and ſheep-walks ; but ſeem to deſcend in the 
night to ſtreams and meadows, perhaps for 


water, 
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* water, which their upland haunts do not 


afford them. G 


THE SMALLEST WILLOW WREN. 


THe ſmalleſt uncreſted or willow wren, or 
chiff chaf, is the next early ſummer bird 
which we have remarked; it utters two 
ſharp piercing notes, ſo loud in hollow woods 
as to occaſion an echo, and 1s uſually firſt 
heard about the 20th of March. 


FERN OWL, ox GOAT SUCKER. 


Tu country people have a notion that 
the fern owl, or churn owl, or eve-jarr, which 


they alſo call a puckeridge, is very injurious: 


to weanling calves, by inflicting, as it ſtrikes 
at them, the fatal diſtemper known to cow 
leeches by the name of pucteridge. Thus 
does this harmleſs, ill-fated bird fall under 
a double imputation which it by no means 
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deſerves; in Italy, of ſucking the teats of 
goats, whence it is called caprimulgus; and 
with us, of communicating a deadly diſorder 
to cattle. But the truth of the matter is, the 
malady above mentioned 1s occaſioned by 
the Cfftrus bovis, a dipterous inſet which 
lays its eggs along the chines of kine, where 
the maggots, when hatched, eat their way 
through the hide of the beaſt into the fleſh, 
and grow to a very large ſize, I have juſt 
talked with a man, who ſays, he has more 
than once ſtripped calves who have died of 
the puckeridge ; that the ail or complaint lay 
along the chine, where the fleſh was much 
ſwelled, and filled with purulent matter. 
Once I myſelf ſaw a large rough maggot of 

this fort ſqueezed out of the back of a cow. 
Theſe maggots in Eſſex are called wornils. 
The leaſt obſervation and attention would 
convince men, that theſe birds neither injure 
8 the 
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the goatherd nor the grazier, but are per- 
fectly harmleſs, and ſubſiſt alone, being night 
birds, on night inſects, ſuch as ſearabei and 
phalenz; and through the month of July 
moſtly on the ſcarabeus ſolſtitialis, which in 
many diſtricts abounds at that ſeaſon, Thoſe 
that we have opened, have always had their 
craws ſtuffed with large night-moths and 
their eggs, and pieces of chaffers : nor does 
it anywiſe appear how they can, weak and 
unarmed as they ſeem, inflict any harm 
upon kine, unleſs they poſſeſs the powers of 
animal magnetiſm, and can affect them by 
fluttering over them. 

A fern owl, this evening (Auguſt 27), 


ſhowed off in a very unuſual and entertaining . 


manner, by hawking round and round the 
circumference of my great ſpreading oak, 
for twenty times following, keeping moſtly 
cloſe to the graſs, but occaſionally glanc- 

ng 
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ing up amidſt the boughs of the tree. This 

amuſing bird was then in purſuit of a brood 

of ſome particular phalæna belonging to the 
oak, of which there are ſeveral ſorts; and 

exhibited on the occaſion a command of 
wing ſuperior, I think, to that of the ſwallow 

itſelf. 

When a perſon approaches the haunt of 
fern-owls in an evening, they continue fly- 
ing round the head of the obtruder, and by 
ſtriking their wings together above their 


backs, in the manner that the pigeons called 


ſmiters are known to do, make a ſmart 
ſnap: perhaps at that time they are jealous 
for their young; and this noiſe and geſture 
are intended by way of menace. ; 

Fern- owls have attachment to oaks, no 
doubt on account of food; for the next 
evening we ſaw one again ſeveral times 
. among the boughs of the ſame tree ; but it 
did 


x 
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did not ſkim round its ſtem over the graſs, 

as on the evening before. In May theſe 

birds find the Scarabeus melolontha on the 

oak; and the Scarabeus ſolſtitialis at Mid- 

ſummer. Theſe peculiar birds can only be 

watched and obſerved for two hours in the 

twenty-four ; and then in a dubious twilight, X 
an hour after ſun-ſet and an hour before 
ſun- riſe. 

On this day (July 14, 1789) a woman 
brought me two eggs of a fern-ow!, or eve- 
jarr, which ſhe found on the verge of the 
hanger, to the left of the hermitage under 
a beechen ſhrub. This perſon, who lives . 
Juſt at the foot of the hanger, ſeems well 
acquainted with theſe nocturnal ſwallows, 
and ſays ſhe has often found their eggs near 
that place, and that they lay only two at a 
time on the bare ground. The eggs were 
oblong, duſky, and ſtreaked ſomewhat in the 

L manner 
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manner of the plumage of the parent bird, 
and were equal in fize at each end. The 
dam was fitting on the eggs when found, 
which contained the rudiments of young, 
and would have been hatched perhaps in a 
week. From hence we may ſee the time 
of their breeding, which correſponds pretty 
well with that of the ſwift, as does alſo the 
period of their arrival, Each ſpecies is 
uſually ſeen about the beginning of May. 
Each breeds but once in a ſummer; each 
lays only two eggs. | 

July 4, 1790. The woman who brought 
me two Fern-owls eggs laſt year on July 14, 
on this day produced me two more, one of 
which had been laid this morning, as ap- 
pears plainly, becauſe there was only one in 
the neſt the evening before. They were 
found, as laſt July, on the verge of the down 
above the hermitage under a beechen ſhrub, 


ON 
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on the naked ground. —Laſt year thoſe eggs 
were full of young, and juſt ready to be 
hatched, | 

Theſe circumſtances point out the exact 
time when theſe curious nocturnal migra- 
tory birds lay their eggs, and hatch their 
young. 

Fern-owls, like ſnipes, ſtone curlews, and 
ſome other birds, make no neſt. Birds that 
build on the ground do not make much of 
neſts, 


SAND MARTINS, 


Marcn 23, 1788. A gentleman who was 
this week on a viſit at Waverley, took the 
opportunity of examining ſome of the holes 
in the ſand banks with which that diſtrict 
abounds. As theſe are undoubtedly bored 
by bank-martins, and are the places where 
they avowedly breed, he was in hopes they 

KS: might 
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might have ſlept there alſo, and that he 
might have ſurpriſed them juſt as they 
were awaking from their winter ſlumbers. 
When he had dug for ſome time, he found 
the holes were horizontal, and ſerpentine, as 
| I had obſerved before; and that the neſts 
were depoſited at the inner end, and had 
been occupied by broods in former ſummers: 
but no torpid birds were to be found. He 
opened and examined about a dozen holes. 
Another gentleman made the ſame ſearch 
many years ago, with as little ſucceſs. 

Theſe holes were in depth about two 
feet. | 

March 21, 1790. A ſingle bank or ſand 
martin was ſeen hovering and playing round 
the ſand pit at Short heath, where in the 
ſummer they abound. 


April 9, 1793. A ſober hind aſſures us, 
that this day, on Wiſh-hanger common be- 


tween 
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tween Hedleigh and Frinſham, he ſaw ſeve- 
ral bank-martins playing in and out, and 
hanging before ſome neſt holes in a ſand 
hill, where theſe birds uſually neſtle, 

This incident confirms my ſuſpicions, that 
this ſpecies of hirundo is to be ſeen firſt of 
any; and gives great reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
they do not leave their wild haunts at all, 


but are ſecreted amidſt the clefts and caverns 


of thoſe abrupt cliffs where they uſually ſpend 
their ſummers, 

The late ſevere weather conſidered, it is 
not very probable that theſe birds ſhould 
have migrated ſo early from a tropical re- 
gion, through all theſe cutting winds, and 
pinching froſts: but it is eaſy to ſuppoſe that 
they may, like bats and flies, have been 
awakened by the influence of the ſun, amidſt 


their ſecret latebræ where they have ſpent the 
uncomfortable, 
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uncomfortable, foodleſs months in a torpid 
ſtate, and the profoundeſt of ſlumbers. 

There is a large pond at Wiſh-hanger 
which induces theſe /and-martins to frequent 
that diſtrict. For I have ever remarked that 
they haunt near great waters, cither rivers, 
or lakes, 


SWALLOWS, CONGREGATING, AND 
DISAPPEARANCE OF. 


 DvurinG the ſevere winds that often pre- 
vail late in the ſpring, it is not eaſy to ſay 
how the hirundines ſubſiſt: for they with- 
draw themſelves, and are hardly ever ſeen, 
nor do any inſets appear for their ſupport. 
That they can retire to reſt, and ſleep away 
theſe uncomfortable periods, as the bats do, 
is a matter rather to be ſuſpected than 
proved: or do they not rather ſpend their 
time 
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time in deep and ſheltered vales near waters, 
where inſets are more likely to be found? 
Certain it is, that hardly any individuals of 
this genus have at ſuch times been ſeen for 


ſeveral days together. 

September 13, 1791. The congregating 
flocks of hirundines on the church and tower 
are very beautiful and amuſing ! When they 
fly off all together from the roof, on any 


alarm, they quite ſwarm in the air. But 
they ſoon ſettle in heaps, and preening their 
feathers, and lifting up their wings to admit 
the ſun, ſeem highly to enjoy the warm 
ſituation, Thus they ſpend the heat of the 
day, preparing for their emigration, and as it 
were conſulting when and where they are to 
go. The flight about the church ſeems to 
conſiſt chiefly of houſe-martins, about 400 
in number: but there are other places of 

8 rendezvous 
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rendezvous about the village frequented at 
the ſame time. 

It is remarkable, that though moſt of them 
ſit on the battlements and roof, yet many 
hang or cling for ſome time by their claivs 
againſt the ſurface of the walls, in a manner 
not ptactiſed by them at any other time of 
their remaining with us. 

The ſwallows ſeem to delight more in 
holding their aſſemblies on trees. | 

Nov. 3, 1789. Two ſwallows were ſeen 
this morning at Newton vicarage houſe, 
hovering and ſettling on the roofs and out- 
buildings. None have been obſerved at 
Selborne ſince October 11. It is very re- 
markable, that after the hirundines have diſ- 
appeared for ſome weeks, a few are occa- 
ſionally ſeen again. Sometimes, in the firſt 
week in November, and that only for one 
day. 
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day. Do they not withdraw and ſlumber in 
ſome hiding place during the interval? for 
we cannot ſuppoſe they had migrated to 
warmer climes, and ſo returned again for 
one day, Is it not more probable that they 
are awakened from ſleep, and like the bats 
are come forth .to collect a little food ? Bats 


appear at all ſeaſons, through the autumn 


and ſpring months, when the thermometer is 
at o, becauſe then phalænæ, moths, are 
ſtirring. . 

Theſe ſwallows looked like young ones. 


WAGTAILS. 


WuHiLE the cows are feeding in moiſt low 
paſtures, broods of wagtails, white and grey, 
run round them, cloſe up to their noſes, and 
under their very bellies, availing themſelves 
of the flies that ſettle on their legs, and 
probably finding worms and larvæ that are 
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rouſed by the trampling of their feet. Na- 


ture is ſuch an ceconomilſt, that the moſt in- 
congruous animals can avail themſelves of 
each other ! intereſt makes ſtrange friend- 


ſhips. 


WRYNECE. 


THESE birds appear on the graſs-plots and 
walks; they walk a little as well as hop, 
and thruſt their bills into the turf, in queſt, I 
conclude, of ants, which are their food. While 
they hold their bills in the graſs, they draw 
out their prey with their tongues, which are 
ſo long as to be coiled round their heads. 


GROSBEAK. 


Mx. B. ſhot a cock groſbeak which he 
had obſerved to haunt his garden for more 
than a fortnight, I began to accuſe this 
bird of making fad havock among the buds 


8 06 
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of the cherries, gooſeberries, and wall fruit, 
of all the neighbouring orchards. Upon 
opening its crop or craw, no buds were to 
be ſeen; but a maſs of kernels of the ſtones 
of fruits. Mr. B. obſerved that this bird 
frequented the ſpot where plum trees grow ; 
and that he had ſeen it with ſomewhat hard 
in its mouth, which it broke with difficulty; 
theſe were the ſtones of damſons. The latin 
ornithologiſts call this bird coccothrauſtes, i. e. 
berry-breaker, becauſe with its large, horny 
beak, it cracks and breaks the ſhells of ſtone 
fruits for the ſake of the ſeed or kernel, 
Birds of this ſort are rarely ſeen in England, 
and only in winter. 
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SHEEP. 


| 
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| 


T HE ſheep on the downs this winter 
(1769) are very ragged, and their coats 
much torn ; the ſhepherds ſay they tear their 
fleeces with their own mouths and horns, 
| and that they are always in that way in mild, 

| wet winters, being teaſed and tickled with a 

kind of lice; 
After ewes and lambs are ſhorn, there is 
| great confuſion and bleating, neither the 
'Þ | dams nor the young being able to diſtinguiſh 

| one another as before, This embarraſiment 
ſeems not ſo much to ariſe from the loſs of 
the 
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the fleece, which may occaſion an alteration 
in their appearance, as from the defect of 
that notus odor, diſcriminating each individual 
perſonally ; which alſo is confounded by the 
ſtrong ſcent of the pitch and tar wherewith 
they are newly marked. For the brute 


creation recognize each other more from the 


ſmell than the fight; and in matters of iden- 


tity and diverſity, appeal much more to their 


noſes, than to their eyes. 
After ſheep have been waſhed there 1s the 
ſame confuſion, from the reaſon given above, 


RABBITS. 


RaABBITSs make incomparably the fineſt 
turf; for they not only bite cloſer than larger 


quadrupeds, but they allow no bents to 
riſe : hence warrens produce much the moſt 


delicate turf for gardens. Sheep never 


touch the ſtalks of graſſes. 
| CAT 
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CAT AND SQUIRRELS. 


A Boy has taken three little young ſquir- 
rels in their neſt or drey as it is called in theſe 
parts, Theſe ſmall creatures he put under 
the care of a cat who had lately loſt her 
kittens, and finds that ſhe nurſes and ſuckles 
them with the ſame aſſiduity and affection 
as if they were her own offspring. This 
circumſtance corroborates my ſuſpicion, that 
the mention of expoſed and deſerted children 
being nurtured by female beaſts of prey who 
had loſt their young, may not be ſo impro- 
bable an incident as many have ſuppoſed ; 
and therefore may be a juſtification of thoſe 
authors, who have gravely mentioned, what 
ſome have deemed to be a wild and impro- 

bable ſtory. | 
So many people went to ſee the little 
ſquirrels ſuckled by a cat, that the foſter 
mother 


. 
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mother became jealous of her charge, and in 
pain for their ſafety ; and therefore hid them 
over the ceiling, where one died. This cir- 
cumſtance ſhews her affection for theſe 


foundlings, and that ſhe ſuppoſes the ſquirrels 


to be her own young. Thus hens, when 
they have hatched ducklings, are equally 
attached to them as if they were their own 
chickens, 


HORSE. 


An old hunting mare, which ran on the 
common, being taken very ill, ran down into 
the village, as it were to implore the help 
of men, and died the night following in the 
_ ſtreet, 


HOUNDS. 


Tux king's ſtag-hounds came down to 
Alton, attended by a huntſman, and ſix yeo- 
men 
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CAT AND SQUIRRELS. 


A Boy has taken three little young ſquir- 
rels in their neſt or drey as it is called in theſe 
parts, Theſe ſmall creatures he put under 
the care of a cat who had lately loſt her 
kittens, and finds that ſhe nurſes and ſuckles 
them with the ſame aſſiduity and affection 
as if they were her own offspring. This 
circumſtance corroborates my ſuſpicion, that 
the mention of expoſed and deſerted children | 
being nurtured by female beaſts of prey who 
had loſt their young, may not be ſo impro- 
bable an incident as many have ſuppoſed ; 
and therefore may be a juſtification of thoſe 
authors, who have gravely mentioned, what 
ſome have deemed to be a wild and impro- 
bable ſtory. 

So many people went to ſee the little 
ſquirrels ſuckled by a cat, that the foſter 

mother 
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mother became jealous of her charge, and in 
pain for their ſafety ; and therefore hid them 
over the ceiling, where one died. This cir- 
cumſtance ſhews her affection for theſe 
foundlings, and that ſhe ſuppoſes the ſquirrels 
to be her own young. Thus hens, when 
they have hatched ducklings, are equally 
attached to them as if they were their own 
chickens. 


HORSE. 


An old hunting mare, which ran on the 
common, being taken very ill, ran down into 
the village, as it were to implore the help 
of men, and died the night following in the 
ſtreet, | 


HOUNDS. 


Trex king's ſtag-hounds came down to 
Alton, attended by a huntſman, and ſix yeo- 
| men 
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men prickers, with horns, to try for the ſtag 
that has haunted Hartley wood and its en- 
virons for ſo long a time. Many hundreds 
of people, horſe and foot, attended the dogs 
to ſee the deer unharboured ; but though the 
huntſman drew Hartley wood, and long cop- 
pice, and ſhrubwood, and Temple hangers ; 
and in their way back, Hartley and Watrd-le- 
_ham hangers, yet no ſtag could be found. 

T he royal pack, accuſtomed to have the 
deer turned out before them, never drew the 
coverts with any addreſs and ſpirit, as many 
people that were preſent obſerved: and this 
remark the event has proved to be a true 
one. For as a perſon was lately purſuing a 


pheaſant that was wing-broken, in Hartley 


wood, he ſtumbled upon the ſtag by acci- 
dent, and ran in upon him as he lay con- 
cealed amidſt a thick brake of brambles and 
buſhes. 1 0 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INSECTS 
AND VERMES. 


INSECTS IN GENERAL. 


Tu day and night inſets occupy the 
annuals alternately: the papilios, muſcæ, and 
apes, are ſucceeded at the cloſe of the day 
by phalænæ, earwigs, woodlice, &c. In the 
duſk of the evening, when beetles begin to 
buz, partridges begin to call; theſe two cir- 
cumſtances are exactly coincident. 

Ivy is the laſt flower that ſupports the 
hymenopterous and dipterous inſects. On 
ſunny days quite on to November they 
ſwarm on trees covered with this plant; and 


when they diſappear, probably retire under 
N the 
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the ſhelter of its leaves, concealing them- 
ſelves between its fibres and the trees which 
it entwines, e 
Spiders, woodlice, lepiſmæ in cupboards 
and among ſugar, ſome empedes, gnats, flies 
of ſeveral ſpecies, ſome phalænæ in hedges, 
earth- worms, &c. are ſtirring at all times 
when winters are mild; and are of great 
ſervice to thoſe ſoſt- billed birds that never 
leave us. 
On every ſunny day the winter through, 
clouds of inſects uſually called gnats (I ſup- 
poſe tipulæ and empedes) appear ſporting 
and dancing over the tops of the ever-green 
trees in the ſhrubbery, and friſking about as 
if the buſineſs of generation was ſtill going 
on. Hence it appears that theſe diptera 
(which by their ſizes appear to be of diffe- 
rent ſpecies) are not ſubject to a torpid ſtate 
in the winter, as moſt winged inſects are. 
At 
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At night, and in froſty weather, and when it 
rains and blows, they ſeem to retire into 
thoſe trees. They often are out in a fog. 


HUMMING IN THE AIR. 


THERE is a natural occurrence to be met 
with upon the higheſt part of our down in 
hot ſummer days, which always amuſes me 
much, without giving me any ſatisfaction 
with reſpect to the cauſe of it; and that is 
a loud audible humming of bees in the air, 
though not one inſect is to be ſeen, This 
ſound is to be heard diſtinctly the whole 
common through, from the Money-dells, to 
Mr. White's avenue gate. Any perſon 
would ſuppoſe that a large ſwarm of bees 
was in motion, and playing about over his 
head. This noiſe was heard laſt week, on 
June 28th, 
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« Reſounds the living ſurface of the ground, 

Nor undelightful is the ceaſeleſs hum 

To him who muſes — at noon.” 

« Thick in yon ſtream of light a thouſand ways, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolved, 
The quivering nations ſport.” 


Thomſon's Seaſons. 


CHAFFERS. 


Cocxcnarrtrs ſeldom abound oftener 
than once in three or four years; when they 
ſwarm, they deface the trees and hedges. 
Whole woods of oaks are ſtripped bare by 
them, 
Chaffers are eaten by the turkey, the 
rook, and the houſe-ſparrow. 
The ſcarabæus ſolſtitialis firſt appears about 
June 26: they are very punctual in their 
coming out every year. They are a ſmall 
ſpecies, about half the ſize of the May chafer, 
and are known in ſome parts by the name of 
the fern chaſer. 
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PTINUS PECTINICORNIS. G: 


Tnosx maggots that make worm-holes in 
tables, chairs, bed-poſts, &c. and deſtroy 
wooden furniture, eſpecially where there is any 
ſap, are the larvæ of the Ptinus pectinicornis. 
This inſect, it is probable, depoſits its eggs 
on the mw and the worms eat their way 


in. 
In their holes they turn into their pupæ 


ſtate, and ſo come forth winged in J uly; 


eating their way through the valances or 
curtains of a bed, or any other furniture that 
happens to obſtruct their paſſage. 

They ſeem to be moſt inclined to breed 
in beech; hence beech will not make laſting 
utenſils, or furniture, If their eggs are de- 


poſited on the ſurface, frequent rubbings 


will preſerve wooden furniture, 


BLATTA 
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BLATTA ORIENTALIS. COCKROACH. 


A NEIGHBOUR complained to me that her 
houſe was over-run with a kind of hack 
beetle, or, as ſhe expreſſed herſelf, with a kind 
of Back- bob, which ſwarmed in her kitchen 
when they get up in a morning before day 
break. | 

Soon after this account, I obſerved an un- 
uſual inſe& in one of my dark chimney 
cloſets, and find ſince, that in the night they 
ſwarm alſo in my kitchen. On examination, 
I ſoon aſcertained the ſpecies to be the 
Matta orientalis of Linn.eus, and the Slatta 
molendinaria of Mouffet. The male is winged; 
the female is not, but ſhows ſomewhat like 
the rudiments of wings, as if in the pupa 

Theſe inſets belonged originally to the 
warmer parts of America, and were con- 

| veyed 
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veyed from thence by ſhipping to the Eaſt 
Indies; and by means of commerce begin 
to prevail in the more northern parts of 
Europe, as Ruſſia, Sweden, &c. How long 
they have abounded in England I cannot 
ſay; but have never obſerved them in my 
houſe till lately. | 

They love warmth, and haunt chimney- 
cloſets, and the backs of ovens. Poda ſays 
that theſe and houſe crickets will not aſſoci- 
ate together; but he is miſtaken in that aſ- 
ſertion, as Linneus ſuſpected he was. They 
are altogether night inſects, /ucifuge, never 
coming forth till the rooms are dark and 
ſtill, and eſcaping away nimbly at the ap- 
proach of a candle. Their antennæ are re- 
markably long, ſlender, and flexile, 

October, 1790. After the ſervants are 
gone to bed, the kitchen hearth ſwarms with 


young crickets, and young #/atte molendinariæ 
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of all ſizes, from the moſt minute growth to 
their full proportions. They ſeem to live 
in a friendly manner together, and not to 
prey the one on the other. 

Auguſt, 1792. After the deſtruction of 
many thouſands of Slatiæ molendinariæ, we 
find that at intervals a freſh detachment 
of old ones arrives; and particularly during 
this hat ſeaſon : for the windows being left 
open in the evenings, the males come flying 
in at the caſements from the neighbouring 
houſes, which ſwarm with them. How the 
females, that ſeem to have no perfect wings 
that they can uſe, can contrive to get from 
houſe to houſe, does not ſo readily appear. 
Theſe, like many inſects, when they find 
their preſent abodes over-ſtocked, have 
powers of migrating to freſh quarters. Since 
the Zlatte have been ſo much kept under, 
the crickets have greatly increaſed in number. 
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GRY LLUS DOMEST. HOUSE CRICKET, 


NovemBer. After the ſervants are gone 
to bed, the kitchen hearth ſwarms with mi- 
nute crickets not ſo large as fleas, which 
muſt have been lately hatched. So that 
theſe domeſtic inſects, cheriſhed by the in- 
fluence of a conſtant large fire, regard not 
the ſeaſon of the year, but produce their 
young at a time when their congeners are 
either dead, or laid up for the winter, to 
paſs away the uncomfortable months in the 
profoundeſt ſlumbers, and a ſtate of tor- 
pidity. 

When houſe-crickets are out, and running 
about in a room in the night, if ſurpriſed by 
a candle, they give two or three ſhrill notes, 
as it were for a ſignal to their fellows, that 
they may eſcape to their crannies and lurking 


— 


holes, to avoid danger. 
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CIMEX LINEARITS. 


AvuGvusT 12,1775. Cimices lineares are now 
in high copulation on ponds and pools. The 
females, who vaſtly exceed the males in bulk, 
dart and ſhoot along on the ſurface of the 
water with the males on their backs. When 
a female chooſes to be diſengaged, ſhe rears, 
and jumps, and plunges, like an unruly colt; 
the lover thus diſmounted, ſoon finds a new 
mate. The females, as faſt as their curioſi- 


ties are ſatisfied, retire to another part of the 


lake, perhaps to depoſit their foetus in quiet; 
hence the ſexes are found ſeparate, except 
where generation is going on. From the 
multitude of minute young of all gradations 
of ſizes, theſe inſects ſeem without doubt to 
be viviparous. 
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Ne 


PHALANA QUERCUS. 


Mos of our oaks are naked of leaves, and 
even the Holt in general, having been ravaged 
by the caterpillars of a ſmall phalæna which 
is of a pale yellow colour. Theſe inſects, 
though a feeble race, yet from their infinite 
numbers are of wonderful effect, being able 
to deſtroy the foliage of whole foreſts and 
diſtricts. At this ſeaſon they leave their au- 
relia, and iſſue forth in their fy-ſtate, ſwarm- 
ing and covering the trees and hedges. 

In a field at Greatham, I ſaw a flight of 


ſwifts buſied in catching their prey near the 


ground; and found they were hawking after 
theſe pbalænæ. The aurelia of this moth is 


ſhining and as black as jet ; and lies wrapped 


up in a leaf of the tree, which 1s rolled round 
it, and ſecured at the ends by a web, to pre- 
vent the egg from falling out. 

O 2  EPHEMERA 


"I 
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EPHEMERA CAUDA BISETA. MAY 
FLY. | 

June 10, 1771. Myriads of May flies 
appear for the firſt time on the Alresford 
ſtream. The air was crowded with them, 
and the ſurface of the water covered. Large 
trouts ſucked them in as they lay ſtruggling 
on the ſurface of the ſtream, unable to riſe 
till their wings were dried. 

This appearance reconciled me in ſome 
meaſure to the wonderful account that 
Scopoli gives of the quantities emerging 
from the rivers of Carniola. Their motions 
are very peculiar, up and down for many 
yards almoſt in a perpendicular line. 


SPHYNX OCELLATA ? 


A vasT inſect appears after it is duſk, 
flying with a humming noiſe, and inſerting its 
tongue 
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tongue into the bloom of the honey-ſuckle; 


it ſcarcely ſettles upon the plants, but feeds 
on the wing in the manner of humming 


birds, 


WILD BEE. 


THERE is a ſort of wild bee frequenting 
the garden-campion for the fake of its to- 
mentum, which probably it turns to ſome 
- purpoſe in the buſineſs of nidification. It is 
very pleaſant to ſee with what addreſs it 
ſtrips off the pubes, running from the top to 
the bottom of a branch, and ſhaving it bare 
with all the dexterity of a hoop-ſhaver. 
When it has got a vaſt bundle, almoſt as 
large as itſelf, it flies away, holding it ſecure 
between its chin and its fore legs. 

There is a remarkable hill on the downs 
near Lewes in Suſſex, known by the name of 


Mount Carburn, which overlooks that town, 
and 
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and affords a moſt engaging proſpect of all 
the country round, beſides ſeveral views of 
the ſea. On the very ſummit of this exalted 
promontory, and amidſt the trenches of its 
Daniſh camp, there haunts a ſpecies of wild 
bee, making its neſt in the chalky ſoil, 
When people approach the place, theſe in- 
ſets begin to be alarmed, and with a ſharp 
and hoſtile ſound, daſh and ſtrike round 
the heads and faces of intruders. I have 


often been interrupted myſelf while contem- 


plating the grandeur of the ſcenery around 
me, and have thought myſelf in danger of 
being ſtung. 


WASPS, 


Wases abound in woody wild diſtricts 
far from neighbourhoods; they feed on 
flowers, and catch flies and caterpillars, to 


carry to their young. Waſps make their neſts 
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with the raſpings of ſound timber; hornets, 
with what they gnaw from decayed: theſe par- 
ticles of wood are kneaded up with a mix- 
ture of ſaliva from their bodies, and moulded 


into combs. 


When there is no fruit in the gardens, 


waſps eat flies, and ſuck the honey from 

flowers, from ivy bloſſoms, and umbellated 
plants: they carry off alſo fleſh from butchers 
ſhambles, 


OESTRUS CURVICAUDA. 


THis inſect lays its nits or eggs on 
horſes' legs, flanks, &c. each on a ſingle 
hair. The maggots when hatched do not 
enter the horſes” ſkins, but fall to the ground. 
It ſeems to abound moſt in moiſt, mooriſh 
places, though ſometimes ſeen in the up- 
lands, 
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NOSE FLY. 


ABourT the beginning of July, a ſpecies of 
fly (muſca) obtains, which proves very tor- 


menting to horſes, trying ſtill to enter their 


noſtrils and ears, and actually laying their 
eggs in the latter of thoſe organs, or perhaps 
in both. When theſe abound, horſes in 
woodland diſtricts become very impatient at 
their work, continually toſſing their heads, 
and rubbing their noſes on each other, re- 
gardleſs of the driver, ſo that accidents often 
enſue. In the heat of the day, men are often 
obliged to deſiſt from plowing. Saddle-horſes 
are alſo very troubleſome at ſuch ſeaſons, 
Country people call this inſect the no/e fy. 


als... 


ICHNEUMON FLY. 


I saw lately a ſmall Ichneumon fly at- 
tack a ſpider much larger than itſelf on a 
graſs 


< N 
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graſs walk, When the ſpider made any re- 
ſiſtance, the Ichneumon applied her tail to 
him, and ſtung him with great vehemence, 
ſo that he ſoon became dead and motionleſs. 
The Ichneumon then running backward drew 
her prey very nimbly over the walk into the 
ſtanding graſs. This ſpider would be de- 
poſited in ſome hole where the Ichneumon 
would lay ſome eggs; and as ſoon as the 
eggs were hatched, the carcaſe would afford 
ready food for the maggots. 

Perhaps ſome eggs might be injected into 
the body of the ſpider, in the act of ſtinging. 
Some Ichneumons depoſit their eggs in the 
aurelia of moths and butterflies. 


BOMBYLIUS MEDIUS. 


THz bombylius medius is much about in 
March and the beginning of April, and ſoon 
ſeems to retire, It is an hairy inſect, like 
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an humble-bee, but with only two wings, 
and a long ſtraight beak, with which it 
ſucks the early flowers. The female ſeems 
to lay its eggs as it poiſes on its wings, by 
ſtriking its tail on the ground, and againſt 
the graſs that ftands in its way, in a quick 


manner, for ſeveral times together, 


MUSCZA.—FLIES. 


In the decline of the year, when the 
mornings and evenings become chilly, many 


ſpecies of flies (muſcz) retire into houſes, 


and ſwarm in the windows. 

At firſt they are very briſk and alert; but 
as they grow more torpid, one cannot help 
obſerving that they move with difficulty, and 


are ſcarce able to liſt their legs, which ſeem 


as if glued to the glaſs; and by degrees 
many do actually ſtick on till they die in the 
place. 
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It has been obſerved that divers flies, be- 
ſides their ſharp, hooked nails, have alſo 
ſkinny palms, or flaps to their feet, whereby 
they are enabled to ſtick on glaſs and other 
ſmooth bodies, and to walk on ceilings with 
their backs downward by means of the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere on thoſe flaps : the weight 
of which they eaſily overcome in warm wea- 
ther when they are briſk and alert. But in the 
decline of the year, this reſiſtance becomes 
too mighty for their diminiſhed ſtrength ; and 
we fſce flies labouring along, and lugging 
their feet in windows as if they ſtuck faſt to 
the glaſs, and it is with the utmoſt difficulty 
they can draw one foot after another, and 
diſengage their hollow caps from the ſlippery 
ſurface. 

Upon the ſame principle that flies ſtick 
and ſupport themſelves, do boys, by way of 
play, carry heavy weights by only a piece 2 
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wet leather at the end of a ſtring clapped 
cloſe on the ſurface of a ſtone. 


TIPULZ, oz EMPEDES. 


MiLLions of empedes, or tipulæ, come forth 
at the cloſe of day, and ſwarm to ſuch a 
degree as to fill the air. At this juncture 
they ſport and copulate ; as it grows more 
dark they retire. All day they hide in the 
hedges. As they riſe in a cloud they appear 
like ſmoke. 

I do not ever remember to have ſeen ſuch 
ſwarms, except in the fens of the Iſle of Ely, 
They appear moſt over graſs grounds, 


ANTS. 
AvucusT 23. Every ant-hill about this 
time is in a ſtrange hurry and confuſion; and 
all the winged ants, agitated by ſome violent 


impulſe, are leaving their homes, and, bent 


on 
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on emigration, ſwarm by myriads in the air, 
to the great emolument of the hirundines, 
which fare luxuriouſly. Thoſe that eſcape 
the ſwallows return no more to their neſts, 
but looking out for freſh ſettlements, lay a 
foundation for future colonies. All the fe- 
males at this time are pregnant : the males 
that eſcape being eaten, wander away and 
die. | 

October 2. Flying-ants, male and female, 
uſually ſwarm and migrate on hot ſunny 
days in Auguſt and September ; but this 
day a vaſt emigration took place in my gar- 
den, and myriads came forth, in appearance 
from the drain which goes under the fruit 
wall; filling the air and the adjoining trees 
and ſhrubs with their numbers. The fe- 
males were full of eggs. This late ſwarm- 


ing is probably owing to the backward, wet 
ſeaſon, 
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ſeaſon, The ay following, not one flying 
ant was to be ſeen, 2 
HForſe-ants travel home to their neſts 
laden with flies, which they have caught, 
and the aureliz of ſmaller ants, which they 
ſeize by violence, 


GLOW WORMS. 


By obſerving two glow-worms which 
were brought from the field to the bank in 
the garden, it appeared to us, that theſe little 
creatures put out their lamps between eleven 
and twelve, and ſhine no more for the reſt of 
the night. 

Male glow-worms, attracted by the light 
of the candles, come into the parlour, 


EARTH WORMS. 


EARTH worms make their caſts moſt in 
mild weather about March and April; they 
do 
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do not lie torpid in winter, but come forth 
when there is no froſt; they travel about in 
rainy nights, as appears from their ſinuous 
tracks on the ſoft muddy ſoil, perhaps in 
ſearch of food. 

When earth- worms lie out a- nights on the 
turf, though they extend their bodies a great 
way, they do not quite leave their holes, but 
keep the ends of their tails fixed therein, ſo 
that on the leaſt alarm they can retire with 
precipitation under the earth. Whatever 
food falls within their reach when thus ex- 
tended, they ſeem to be content with, ſuch 
as blades of graſs, ſtraws, fallen leaves, the 


ends of which they often draw into their 


holes; even in copulation their hinder parts 
never quit their holes; ſo that no two, ex- 
cept they lie within reach of each other's 
bodies, can have any commerce of that kind; 
but as every individual is an hermaphrodite, 
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there 1s no difficulty in meeting with a mate, 
as would be the caſe were they of different 
— -7 | | 


SNAILS and SLUGS. 


Tun ſhell-leſs ſnails called flugs are in 
motion all the winter in mild weather, and 
commit great depredations on garden plants, 
and much injure the green wheat, the loſs 
of which is imputed to earth worms ; while 
the ſhelled ſnail, the Peptemes, does not 
come forth at all till about April roth, 
and not only lays itſelf up pretty early in 
autumn, in places ſecure from froſt, but 
alſo throws out round the mouth of its ſhell 
a thick operculum formed' from its own 
ſaliva; ſo that it is perfectly ſecured, and 
corked up as it were, from all inclemencies. 
The cauſe why the ſlugs are able to endure 
the cold-ſo much better than ſhell ſnails is, 

that 
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that their bodies are covered with lime as 


whales are with blubber. 

Snails copulate about Midſummer ; and 
ſoon after, depoſit their eggs in the mould 
by running their heads and bodies under 
ground. Hence the way to be rid of them 


is to kill as many as poſlible before they be- 


gin to breed, 
Large, grey, ſhell-leſs, cellar ſnails lay 


themſelves up about the ſame time with 


thoſe that live abroad; hence it is plain that 
a defect of warmth is not the only cauſe that 
influences their retreat. 


SNAKES SLOUGH. 


m— There the ſnake throws her cnamel'd ſkin. 
Shakeſpear, Mid/. Night's Dream. 


ABovuT the middle of this month (Sep- 
tember) we found in a field near a hedge 
the ſlough of a large ſnake, which ſeemed 


Q_ to 
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to have been newly caſt, From circum- 
ſtances it appeared as if turned wrong ſide 
outward, and as drawn off backward, like a 
ſtocking or woman's glove. Not only the 
whole ſkin, but ſcales from the very eyes, 
are peeled off, and appear in the head of the 
ſlough like a pair of ſpectacles. The rep- 
tile, at the time of changing his coat, had 
entangled himſelf intricately in the graſs and 
weeds, ſo that the friction of the ſtalks and 


blades might promote this curious ſhifting 
of his exuviæ. 


— l—— 


— Lubrica ſerpens 
« Exuit in ſpinis veſtem.“ Lucret. 
It would be a moſt entertaining ſight 
could a perſon be an eye-witneſs to ſuch a 
feat, and ſee the ſnake in the act of chang- 
ing his garment. As the convexity of the 
ſcales of the eyes in the ſlough is now in- 
ward, that circumſtance alone is a proof that 


the 
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the ſkin has been turned : not to mention 
that now the preſent inſide is much darker 
than the outer. If you look through the 
ſcales of the ſnake's eyes from the concave 
ſide, viz. as the reptile uſed them, they leſſen 


objects much. Thus it appears from what 


has been ſaid, that ſnakes crawl out of the 
mouth of their own ſloughs, and quit the 
tail part laſt, juſt as eels are ſkinned by a 
cook maid. While the ſcales of the eyes 
are growing looſe, and a new ſkin is form- 
ing, the creature, in appearance, muſt be 
blind, and feel itſelf in an awkward uneaſy 
ſituation, 
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TREES, ORDER OF LOSING THEIR 
LEAVES. 


OxE of the firſt trees that becomes naked 
is the walnut; the mulberry, the aſh, eſpe- 
cially if it bears many keys, and the horſe- 
cheſtnut, come next. All lopped trees, while 
their heads are young, carry their leaves a 
long while, Apple-trees and peaches re- 
main green till yery late, often till the end 
of November: young beeches never caſt 
their leaves till ſpring, till the new leaves 
ſprout and puſh them off: in the autumn 


the beechen-leaves turn of a deep cheſnut 
| colour, 
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colour. Tall beeches caſt their leaves about 
the end of October. 


SIZE AanD GROWTH. 


MR. Marſham of Stratton, near Norwich, 
informs me by letter thus: *I became a 
planter early; ſo that an oak which I 
planted in 1720 is become now, at 1 foot 
from the earth, 12 feet 6 inches in circum- 
ference, and at 14 feet (the half of the timber 
length) is 8 feet 2 inches. So if the bark 
was to be meaſured as timber, the tree gives 
116 4 feet, buyers meaſure. Perhaps you 
never heard of a larger oak while the plant- 
er was living. I flatter myſelf that 1 in- 
creaſed the growth by waſhing the ſtem, 
and digging a circle as far as I ſuppoſed the 
roots to extend, and by ſpreading ſaw-duſt, 
&c. as related in the Phil. Tranſ. I wiſh 
I had begun with beeches (my favourite 
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trees as well as yours), I might then have 
ſeen very large trees of my own raiſing. 
But I did not begin with beech till 1741, 
and then by ſeed; ſo that my largeſt is now 
at five feet from the ground, 6 feet 3 inches 
in girth, and with its head ſpreads a circle 
of 20 yards diameter. This tree was alſo 
dug round, waſhed, &c.” Stratton, 24 July, 
1790. 

The circumference of trees planted by 
myſelf at 1 foot from the ground (1790). 


feet. inches. 
Oak in $930 == 4-4 
Aſh 1730 -- 4 
Great fir e 
Greateſt beech 1751 - 4 © 
Elm „„ 
Lime i756 - — 5 5 


The great oak in the Holt, which is 
deemed by Mr. Marſham to be the biggeſt 


In . 
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in this iſland, ' at 7 feet from the ground, 
meaſures in circumference 34 feet. It has 
in old times loſt ſeveral of its boughs, and 
is tending to decay. Mr, Marſham com- 
putes, that at 14 feet length this oak con- 
tains 1000 feet of timber. 

It has been the received opinion that trees 
grow in height only by their annual upper 
ſhoot, But my neighbour over the way; 


whoſe occupation confines him to one ſpot, 


aſſures me, that trees are expanded and 
raiſed in the lower parts alſo. The reaſon 
that he gives is this; the point of one of 
my firs began for the firſt time to peep over 
an oppoſite roof at the beginning of ſum- 
mer; but before the growing ſeaſon was 
over, the whole ſhoot of the year, and three 
or four joints of the body beſide, became 
viſible to him as he ſits on his form in his 
ſhop. According to this ſuppoſition, a tree 

may 
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may advance in height conſiderably, though 
the ſummer ſhoot ſhould be deſtroyed every 
year, 


FLOWING OF SAP. 


Ir the bough of a vine is cut late in the 
ſpring, juſt before the ſhoots puſh out, it 
will bleed conſiderably ; but after the leaf 
is out, any part may be taken off without 
the leaſt inconvenience. So oaks may be 
barked while the leaf is budding ; but as 
ſoon as they are expanded, the bark will no 
longer part from the wood, becauſe the ſap 
that lubricates the bark and makes it part, 
is evaporated off through the leaves. 


RENOVATION OF LEAVES, 


Wren oaks are quite ſtripped of their 
leaves by chaffers, they are clothed again 
ſoon after Midſummer with a beautiful 


4 foliage : 
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foliage : but beeches, horſe-cheſtnuts and 
maples, once defaced by thoſe inſects, never 
recover their beauty again for the whole 


ſeaſon. 


ASH TREES. 


Many aſh trees bear loads of keys every 
year, others never ſeem to bear any at all, 
The prolific ones are naked of leaves and 
unſightly ; thoſe that are ſteril abound in foli- 
age, and carry their verdure a long while, 
and are pleaſing objects. 


SYCAMORE. 


May 12. The ſycamore or great maple 
is in bloom, and at this ſeaſon makes a beau- 
tiful appearance, and affords much pabu- 
lum for bees, ſmelling ſtrongly like honey. 
The foliage of this tree is very fine, and 
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yery ornamental to outlets, All the maples 
have ſaccharine juices, 


GALLS OF LOMBARDY POPLAR. 


THz ſtalks and ribs of the leaves of the 
Lombardy poplar are emboſſed with large 
tumours of an oblong ſhape, which by in- 
curious obſervers have been taken for the 
fruit of the tree. Theſe galls are full of 
ſmall inſects, ſome of which are winged, and 
ſome not. The parent inſect is of the ge- 


nus of cynips. Some poplars in the garden 
are quite loaded with theſe excreſcences. 


CHESTNUT TIMBER. 


Jonx CARPENTER brings home ſome old 
cheſtnut trees which are very long; in ſe- 
veral places the wood-peckers had begun to 
bore them. The timber and bark of theſe 

8 trees 
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trees are ſo very like oak, as might eaſily 
deceive an indifferent obſerver, but the 
wood is very ſhakey, and towards the heart 
cup-ſhakey, (that is to ſay, apt to ſeparate 
in round pieces like cups) ſo that the inward 
parts are of no uſe. They were bought for 
the purpoſe of cooperage, but muſt make 
but ordinary barrels, buckets, &c. Cheſtnut 
ſells for half the price of oak; but has ſome- 


times been ſent into the King's docks, and 
paſſed off inſtead of oak. 


LIME BLOSSOMS. 


DR. CHanDLER tells that in the ſouth of 
France, an infuſion of the bloſſoms of the 
lime tree, zi/ia, is in much eſteem as a re- 
medy for coughs, hoarſneſſes, fevers, &c. 
and that at Niſmes he ſaw an avenue of 
limes that was quite ravaged and torn in 
pieces by people greedily gathering the 
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bloom, which they dried and kept for theſe 


purpoſes. | . 


Upon the ſtrength of this information we 
made ſome tea of lime bloſſoms, and found 
it a very ſoft, well-flavoured, pleaſant, ſaccha- 
rine julep, in taſte much reſembling the 
juice of liquorice. 


BLACK THORN. 


Tuis tree uſually bloſſoms while cold 
N. E. winds blow; ſo that the harſh rugged 
weather obtaining at this ſeaſon, 1s called 


by the country people, blackthorn winter. 


IVY BERRIES. 


Ivy berries afford a noble and providen- 
tial ſupply for birds in winter and ſpring ! 
for the firſt ſevere froſt freezes and ſpoils all 


the haws, ſometimes by the middle of No- 


vember; ivy berries do not ſeem to freeze. 
HOPS, 
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HOPS. 


Tut culture of Virgil's vines correſponded 
very exactly with the modern management 
of hops. I might inſtance in the perpetual 
diggings and hoeings, in the tying to the 
ſtakes, and poles, in pruning the ſuperflu- 
ous ſhoots, &c. but lately I have obſerved a 
new*circumſtance, which was a neighbour- 
ing farmer's harrowing between the rows of 
hops with a ſmall triangular harrow, drawn 
by one horſe, and guided by two handles. 
This occurrence brought to my mind the 


following paſſage. S 
ce ipſa 
« Flectere luctantes. inter vineta juvencos.“ 
Georgic. II. 


Hops are die cious plants: hence perhaps 
it might be proper, though not practiſed, to 
leave purpoſely ſome male plants in every 

garden, 
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garden, that their farina might impregnate 
the bloſſoms. The female plants without 
their male attendants are not in their natural 
ſtate : hence we may ſuppoſe "the frequent 
failure of crop ſo incident to hop-grounds; no 
other growth, cultivated by man, has ſuch 
frequent and general failures as hops. 

Two hop gardens much injured by a hail 
ſtorm, June 5, ſhew now (September 2) a 
prodigious crop, and larger and fairer hops 
than any in the pariſh, The owners ſeem 
now to be convinced that the hail, by beat- 
ing off the tops of the binds, has increaſed 
the ſide-ſhoots, and improved the crop. 
Query. Therefore ſhould not the tops of 


hops be pinched off when the binds are very 
groſs, and ſtrong ? 


SEED LYING DORMANT. 
Tux naked part of the Hanger is now co- 
vered with thiſtles of various kinds. The 


ſeeds 
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ſeeds of theſe thiſtles may have lain pro- 
bably under the thick ſhade of the beeches 
for many years, but could not vegetate till 
the ſun and air were admitted, When old 
beech trees are cleared away, the naked 
ground in a year or two becomes covered 
with ſtrawberry plants, the ſeeds of which 
muſt have lain in the ground for an age at 
leaſt. One of the ſlidders or trenches down 
the middle of the Hanger, cloſe covered over 
with lofty beeches near a century old, ds ſtill 
called ſtrawberry ſlidder, though no ſtraw- 
berries have grown there in the memory of 
man. That ſort of fruit did once, no doubt, 
abound there, and will again when the ob- 
ſtruction is removed. 


BEANS SOWN BY BIRDS. 


Many horſe-beans ſprang up in my field- 
walks in the autumn, and are now grown to 
5 a conſiderable 
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a conſiderable height. As the Ewel was in 
beans laſt ſummer, it is moſt likely that 
theſe ſeeds came from thence; but then the 
diſtance 1s too conſiderable for them to have 
been conveyed by mice. It is moſt proba- 
ble therefore that they were brought by 
birds, and in particular by jays and pies, who 
ſeem to have hid them among the graſs 
and moſs, and then to have forgotten where 
they had ſtowed them. Some peaſe are 
growing alſo in the ſame ſituation, and pro- 
bly under the ſame circumſtances, 


CUCUMBERS SET BY BEES. 


Ir bees, who are much the beſt ſetters of 
cucumbers, do not happen to take kindly to 
the frames, the beſt way 1s to tempt them 
by a little honey put on the male and fe- 
male bloom. When they are once induced 
to haunt the frames, they ſet all the fruit, and 

will 
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will hover with impatience round the lights 
in a morning, till the glaſſes are opened, 


Probatum eſt. 
a 4 


WHEAT. 


A Noriox has always obtained, that in 
England hot ſummers are productive of fine 
crops of wheat; yet in the years 1780 and 
1781, though the heat was intenſe, the 
wheat was much mildewed, and the crop 
light. Does not ſevere heat, while the 
ſtraw is milky, occaſion its juices to exſude, 
which being extravaſated, occaſion ſpots, 
diſcolour the ſtems and blades, and injure 
the health of the plants ? 


TRUFFLEsS. 


AvcusT. A truffle-hunter called on us, 
having in his pocket ſeveral large truffles 


found in this neighbourhood, Ile ſays theſe 
8 roots 
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roots are not to be found in deep woods, but 
in narrow hedge-rows and the ſkirts of cop- 
pices. Some truffles, he informed us, lie 
two feet within the earth, and ſome quite on 
the ſurface; the latter, he added, have little 
or no ſmell, and pre not fo caſily diſcovered 
by the dogs as thoſe that lie deeper. Half a 
crown a pound was the price which he aſked 
for this commodity, 

Truffles never abound in wet winters and 
ſprings. They are in ſeaſon in different 
ſituations, at leaſt nine months in the year. 


TREMELLA NOSTOC. 


T #0vcn the weather may have been ever 
ſo dry and burning, yet after two or three 
wet days, this jelly-like ſubſtance abounds on 
the walks, 


FAIRY 
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FAIRY RINGS. 


TRE cauſe, occaſion, call it what you will, 
of fairy-rings, ſubſiſts in the turf, and is con- 
veyable with it: for the turf of my garden- 
walks, brought from the down above, 
abounds with thoſe appearances, which vary 
their ſhape, and ſhift ſituation continually, 
diſcovering themſelves now in circles, now 
in ſegments, and ſometimes in irregular 
patches and ſpots. Wherever they obtain, 
puff-balls abound ; the ſeeds of which were 
doubtleſs brought in the turf, 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


BAROMETER. 


NoveEMBER 22, 1768. A remarkable 
fall of the barometer all over the kingdom. 
At Selborne we had no wind, and not much 
rain; only vaſt, ſwagging, rock-like clouds, 
appeared at a diſtance, 


PARTIAL FROST. 


Tut country people, who are abroad in 
winter mornings long before ſun-riſe, talk 
much of hard froſt in ſome ſpots, and none 
in others. The reaſon of theſe partial froſts 
is obvious, for there are at ſuch times par- 

tial 
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tial fogs about; where the fog obtains, little 
or no froſt appears: but where the air is 
clear, there it freezes hard. So the froft 
takes place either on hill or in dale, where- 
ever the air happens to be cleareſt, and freeſt 


from vapour. 


THAW, 


Traws are ſometimes ſurpriſingly quick, 
conſidering the ſmall quantity of rain. Does 
not the warmth at ſuch times come from be- 
low? The cold in ſtill, ſevere ſeaſons ſeems 
to come down from above: for the coming 
over of a cloud in ſevere nights raiſes the 
thermometer abroad at once full ten de- 
grees. The firſt notices of thaws often ſeem 
to appear 1n vaults, cellars, &c. 

If a froſt happens, even when the ground 


is conſiderably dry, as ſoon as a thaw takes 
8 place, 


» 
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place, the paths and fields are all in a batter. 
Country people ſay that the froſt draws 
moiſture. But the true philoſophy is, that 
the ſteam and vapours continually aſcending 
from the earth, are bound 1n by the froſt, 
and not ſuffered to eſcape till releaſed by the 
thaw. No wonder then that the ſurface is 
all in a float; ſince the quantity of moiſture 
by evaporation that ariſes daily from every 
acre of ground 1s aſtoniſhing. 


FROZEN SLEET. 


Janvary 20. Mr. H.'s man ſays that 
he caught this day in a lane near Hackwood 
park, many rooks, which, attempting to fly, 
fell from the trees with their wings frozen 
together by the fleet, that froze as it fell. 


There were, he affirms, many dozen ſo diſ- 
abled. 


MIST, 


NE 
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MIST, CALLED LONDON SMOKE 


Tris is a blue miſt which has ſome— 
what the ſmell of coal ſmoke, and as it 
always comes to us with a N. E. wind, is 
ſuppoſed to come from London. It has a 
ſtrong ſmell, and is ſuppoſed to occaſion 
blights. When ſuch miſts appear they are 
uſually followed by dry weather. 


REFLECTION OF FOG. 


Wu people walk in a deep white fog by 
night with a lanthorn, if they will turn their 
backs to the light, they will ſee their ſhades 
impreſſed on the fog in rude gigantic pro- 
portions, This phenomenon ſeems not to 
have been attended to, but implies the great 
denſity of the meteor at that juncture, 


HONEY 
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HONEY DEW. 


Jux 4, 1783. Vaſt honey dews this 
week. The reaſon of theſe ſeem to be, that 
in hot days the effluvia of flowers are drawn 


up by a briſk evaporation, and then in the 
night fall down with the dews with which 
they are entangled. 


This clammy ſubſtance is very grateful to 
bees, who gather it with great aſſiduity, but 
it is injurious to the trees on which it hap- 
pens to fall, by ſtopping the pores of the 
leaves. The greateſt quantity falls in ſtill 
cloſe weather ; becauſe winds diſperſe it, and 
copious dews dilute it, and prevent its ill 
effects. It falls moſtly in hazy warm wea- 
ther. 


MORNING 
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MORNING CLOUDS. 


AFTER a bright night and vaſt dew, the ſly 
uſually becomes cloudy by eleven or twelve 
o'clock in the forenoon, and clear again to- 
wards the decline of the day. The reaſon 
ſeems to be, that the dew, drawn up by eva- 
poration, occaſions the clouds ; which, to- 
wards evening, being no longer rendered 
buoyant by the warmth of the ſun, melt 
away, and fall down again in dews. If clouds 
are watched in a ſtill warm evening, they 
will be ſeen to melt away, and diſappear. 


DRIPPING WEATHER AFTER 
DROUGHT. 


No one that has not attended to ſuch 
matters, and taken down remarks, can be 


aware how much ten days dripping weather 
T will 
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will influence the growth of graſs or corn 
after a ſevere dry ſeaſon. This preſent ſum- 
mer, 1776, yielded a remarkable inſtance ; 
for till the 3eth of May the fields were 
burnt up and naked, and the barley not half 
out of the ground; but now, June 10, there 
is an agreeable proſpect of plenty. 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


NoveMBER 1, 1787, The N. aurora 
made a particular appearance, forming it- 
ſelf into a broad, red, fiery belt, which ex- 
tended from E. to W. acroſs the welkin : 
but the moon riſing at about ten o'clock, 
in unclouded majeſty, in the E. put an end 
to this grand, but awful meteorous pheno- 


menon. 


BLACK 
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BLACK SPRING, 1771. 


DR. Jonanson ſays, that © in 1771 the 
ſeaſon was ſo ſevere in the iſland of Sky, 
chat it is remembered by the name of the 
black ſpring. The ſnow, which ſeldom lies 
at all, covered the ground for eight weeks, 
many cattle died, and thoſe that ſurvived 
were ſo emaciated that they did not require 
the male at the uſual ſeaſon.” The caſe 
was juſt the ſame with us here in the ſouth ; 
never were ſo many barren cows known as 
in the ſpring following that dreadful period. 
Whole dairies miſſed being in calf together. 

At the end of March the face of the 
earth was naked to a ſurpriſing degree. 
Wheat hardly to be ſeen, and no ſigns of 
any graſs; turneps all gone, and ſheep in a 
ſtarving way. All proviſions riſing in price. 
Farmers cannot ſow for want of rain. 

S:..2 ON 
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ON THE DARK, STILL, DRY, WARM 


WEATHER 


OCCASIONALLY HAPPENING IN THE WINTER MONTHS, 


Tu' impriſon'd winds ſlumber within their caves 
Faſt bound: the fickle vane, emblem of change, 
Wavers no more, long-ſettling to a point. 

All nature nodding ſeems compos'd : thick ſteams 
From land, from flood up-drawn, dimming the day, 
« Like a dark ceiling ſtand:“ flow thro' the air 


Goſſamer floats, or firetch'd from blade to blade 


The wavy net-work whitens all the field. 

Puſh'd by the weightier atmoſphere, up ſprings 
The ponderous Mercury, from ſcale to ſcale 
Mounting, amid{t the Torricellian tube *. 

While high in air, and pois'd upon his wings 
Unſeen, the ſoft, enamour'd wood-lark runs 
Thro' all his maze of melody ;—the brake 
Loud with the black-bird's bolder note reſounds. 

Sooth'd by the genial warmth, the cawing rook 


Anticipates the ſpring, ſelects her mate, 


Haunts her tall neſt- trees, and with ſedulous care 
Repairs her wicker eyrie, tempeſt- torn. | 


+ The Barometer. 


The 
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The plough-man inly ſmiles to ſee up turn 
His mellow glebe, beſt pledge of future crop : 
With glee the gardener eyes his ſmoking beds: 
E'en pining ſickneſs feels a ſhort relief. 

The happy ſchool-boy brings tranſported forth 
His long - forgotten ſcourge, and giddy gig: 

O'er the white paths he whirls the rolling hoop, 
Or triumphs in the duſty fields of taw. 

Not ſo the muſeful ſage :—abroad he walks 
Contemplative, if haply he may find 
What cauſe controls the tempeſt's rage, or whence 
Amidſt the ſavage ſeaſon winter ſmiles, 

For days, for weeks prevails the placid calm. 
At length ſome drops prelude a change: the ſun 
With ray refracted burſts the parting gloom ; 
When all the chequer'd ſky is one bright glare. 

Mutters the wind at eve: th' horizon round 
With angry aſpect ſcowls: down ruſh the ſhowers, 
And float the delug'd paths, and miry fields. 
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SUMMARY 


OF THE 


HEX. 


1768 begins with a fortnight's froſt and 
ſnow; rainy during February, Cold and 
wet ſpring; wet ſeaſon from the beginning 
of June to the end of harveſt, Latter end of 
September foggy, without rain. All October 
and the firſt part of November rainy; and 
thence to the end of the year alternate rains 
and froſts. 

1769. January and February, froſty and 
rainy, with gleams of fine weather in the 
intervals. To the middle of March, wind 
and rain. To the end of March, dry and 


windy, To the middle of April, ſtormy, 
| U with 
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with rain, To the end of June, fine wea- 
ther, with rain. To the beginning of Auguſt, 
warm, dry weather. To the end of Sep- 
tember, rainy with ſhort intervals of fine 
weather. To the latter end of October, 
froſty mornings, with fine days. The next 
fortnight rainy ; thence to the end of No- 
vember dry and froſty, December, windy, 
with rain and intervals of froſt, and the firſt 
fortnight very foggy. | 
1770. Froſt for the firſt fortnight : during 
the 14th and 15th all the ſnow melted. To 
the end of February, mild hazy weather. 
The whole of March froſty, with bright 
weather. April, cloudy, with rain and 
ſnow, May began with ſummer ſhowers, 
and ended with dark cold rains. June, 
rainy, checquered with gleams of ſunſhine. 
The firſt fortnight in July, dark and ſultry ; 
the latter part of the month, heavy rain. 


Auguſt, 
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Auguſt, September, and the firſt fortnight 
in October, in general fine weather, though 
with frequent interruptions of rain: from 
the middle of October to. the end of the 
year almoſt inceſſant rains, 

1771. Severe froſt till the laſt week in 
January. To the firſt week in February, 
rain and ſnow: to the end of February, 
ſpring weather. To the end of the third 
week in April, froſty weather. To the end 
of the firſt fortnight in May, ſpring wea- 
ther, with copious ſhowers. To the end 
of June, dry, warm weather. The firſt 
fortnight in July, warm, rainy weather. To 
the end of September, warm weather, but in 
general cloudy, with ſhowers. October, 
rainy. November, froſt, with intervals of 
fog and rain. December, in general bright, 


mild weather, with hoar froſts. 
1772, To the end of the firſt week in 
U 2 February, 


| 
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February, froſt and ſnow. To the end of 
the firſt fortnight in March, froſt, fleet, rain 
and ſnow. To the middle of April, cold 
rains. To the middle of May, dry wea- 
ther, with cold piercing winds, To the 
end of the firſt week in June, cool ſhowers. 
To the middle of Auguſt, hot dry ſummer 
weather. To the end of September, rain 
with ſtorms and thunder. To December 
22, rain with mild weather. December 23. 
the firſt ice. To the end of the month, 
cold foggy weather. 

1773. The firſt week in January, froſt; 
thence to the end of the month, dark rainy 
weather. The firſt fortnight in February, 
hard froſt. To the end of the firſt week in 
March, miſty, ſhowery weather. Bright 
ſpring days to the cloſe of the month. Fre- 
quent ſhowers to the latter end of April. 
To the end of June, warm ſhowers, with 

| intervals 
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intervals of ſunſnine. To the end of Auguſt, 
dry weather, with a few days of rain. To 
the end of the firſt fortnight in November, 
rainy. The next four weeks, froſt : and 
thence to the end of the year, rainy. 

1774. Froſt and rain to the end of the 
firſt fortnight in March: thence to the end 
of the month, dry weather. To the 15th 
of April, ſhowers; thence to the end of 
April, fine ſpring days. During May, 
ſhowers and ſunſhine in about an equal pro- 
portion. Dark rainy weather to the end of 
the 3d week in July: thence to the 24th of 
Auguſt, ſultry, with thunder and occaſional 
ſhowers. To the end of the 3d week in 
November, rain, with frequent intervals of 
ſunny weather, To the end of December, 
dark dripping fogs. 

1775. To the end of the firſt fortnight 


in March, rain almoſt every day, To the 
firſt 
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firſt week in April, cold winds, with ſhowers 
of rain and ſhow. To the end of June, 
warm, bright weather, with frequent ſhowers. 
The firſt fortnight in July, almoſt inceſſant 
rains. To the 26th Auguſt, ſultry weather 
with frequent ſhowers. To the end of the 
3d week in September, rain, with a few in-, 
tervals of fine weather. To the end of the 
year, rain, with intervals of hoar-froſt and 
ſunſhine. | 

1776. To January 24, dark froſty wea- 
ther, with much ſnow. March 24, to the 
end of the month, foggy, with hoar froſt. 
To the 3oth of May, dark, dry harſh wea- 
ther, with cold winds. To the end of the 
firſt fortnight in July, warm, with much rain. 
To the end of the firſt week in Auguſt, 
hot and dry, with intervals of thunder 
ſhowers. To the end of October, in gene- 
ral fine ſeaſonable weather, with a conſider 


able 
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able proportion of rain. To the end of the 
year, dry, froſty weather, with ſome days of 
hard rain. 

1777. To the Joth of January, hard 
froſt. To the 20th of January, foggy, with 
frequent ſhowers. To the 18th of February, 
hard dry froſt with ſnow. To the end of 
May, heavy ſhowers, with intervals of warm 
dry ſpring days, To the 8th July, dark, 
with heavy rain. To the 18th July, dry, 
warm weather. To the end of July, very 
heavy rains, To the 12th October, re- 
markably fine warm weather. To the end 
of the year, grey mild weather, with but 
little rain, and ſtill leſs froſt. 

1778, To the 13th of January, froſt, 
with a little ſnow: to the 24th January, 
rain: to the Zoth, hard froſt. To the 23d 
February, dark, harſh, foggy weather, with 
rain, To the end of the month, hard froſt, 

with 
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with ſnow. To the end of the firſt fortnight 
in March, dark, harſh weather. From the 
firſt, to the end of the firſt fortnight in 
April, ſpring weather. To the end of the 
month, ſnow and ice, To the 11th of 
June, cool, with heavy ſhowers. To the 
19th July, hot, ſultry, parching weather. 
To the end of the month, heavy ſhowers. 
To the end of September, dry warm weather. 
To the end of the year, wet, with conſider- 
able intervals of ſunſhine. | 
1779. Froſt and ſhowers to the end of 
January. To 21ſt Apnl, warm dry wea- 
ther. To 8th May, rainy. To the 7th 
June, dry and warm. To the 6th July, hot 
weather, with frequent rain. To the 18th 
July, dry hot weather. To Auguſt 8, hot 
weather, with frequent rains. To the end 
of Auguſt, fine dry harveſt weather. To 
the end of November, fine autumnal weather, 


8 with 
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with intervals of rain. To the end of the 
year, rain with froſt and ſnow. 

1780. To the end of January, froſt, 
To the end of February, dark, harſh wea- 
ther, with frequent intervals of froſt, To 
the end of March, warm ſhowery ſpring 
weather. To the end of April, dark harſh 
weather, with rain and froſt, To the end 
of the firſt fortnight in May, mild, with rain. 
To the end of Auguſt, rain and fair weather 
in pretty equal proportions. To the end of 
October, fine autumnal weather, with inter- 
vals of rain. To the 24th November froſt. 
To December 16, mild dry foggy weather. 
To the end of the year froſt and ſnow. 

1781. To January 25, froſt and ſnow. 
To the end of February, harſh and windy, 
with rain and ſnow. To April 5, cold dry- 
ing winds. To the end of May, mild 
ſpring weather, with a few light ſhowers. 
X June 


8 
5 
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June began with heavy rain, but thence to 
the end of October, dry weather, with a 
few flying ſhowers. To the end of the 
year, open weather with frequent rains. 

1782. To February 4, open mild wea- 
ther. - To February 22, hard froſt. To the 
end of March, cold blowing weather, with 
froſt and ſnow and rain. To May 7, cold 
dark rains. To the end of May, mild, with 
inceſſant rains. To the end of June, warm 
and dry. To the end of Auguſt warm, 
with almoſt perpetual rains. The firſt fort- 
night in September mild and dry ; thence 
to the end of the month, rain. To the end 
of October, mild with frequent ſhowers. 
November began with hard froſt, and con- 
tinued throughout with alternate froſt and 
thaw, The firſt part of December froſty ; - 
the latter part mild. 

1783, To January 16, rainy with heavy 


Winds. 
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winds, To the 24th, hard froſt. To the 
end of the firſt fortnight in February, blow- 
ing, with much rain. To the end of Fe- 
bruary, ſtormy dripping weather. To the 
gth of May, cold harſh winds (thick ice on 
5th of May). To the end of Auguſt, hot 
weather, with frequent ſhowers. To the 


23d September, mild, with heavy driving 


rains, To November 12, dry, mild wea- 
ther, To the 18th December, grey ſoft 
weather, with a few ſhowers. To the end of 
the year, hard froſt. 

1784. To February 19, hard froſt, with 
two thaws; one the 14th January, the other 
5th February. To February 28, mild wet 
fogs. To the 3d March, froſt with ice, 
To March 10, fleet and ſnow. To April 
2, ſnow and hard froſt, To April 27, mild 
weather with much rain, To May 12, 


cold drying winds, To May 20, hot cloud- 
118 leſs 


. 
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leſs weather. To June 27, warm with fre- 
quent ſhowers. To July 18, hot and dry. 
To the end of Auguſt, warm with heavy 
rains, To November 6, clear mild autum- 
nal weather, except a few days of rain at 
the latter end of September. To the end 
of the year, fog, rain, and hard froſt (on 
December 10, the therm. 1 deg. below o). 
1786. A thaw began on the ad ſanuary, 
and rainy weather with wind continued to 
January 28. To 15th March, very hard 
froſt. To 21ſt March, mild with ſprinkling 
ſhowers. To April 7, hard froſt. To 
May 17, mild windy weather, without a 
drop of rain. To the end of May, cold 
with a few ſhowers. To June , mild 
weather, with frequent ſoft ſhowers. Ta 
July 13, hot dry weather, with a few 
ſhowery intervals. To July 22, heavy rain. 
To the end of September, warm with fre- 
quent 
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quent ſhowers. To the end of October, 
frequent rain. To 18th of November, dry, 
mild weather. (Hay-making finiſhed No- 
vember , and the wheat harveſt Novem- 
ber 14.) To December 23, rain, To 
the end of the year, hard froſt. 

1786, To the 7th January, froſt and 
fnow. To January 13, mild with much 
rain. To 21ſt January, deep ſnow. To 
February 11, mild with frequent rains. 
To 21ſt February, dry, with high winds. 
To 1oth March, hard froſt, To 13th 
April, wet, with intervals of froſt. To the 
end of April, dry mild weather. On the 


iſt and 2d May, thick ice. To 1oth May, 


heavy rain, To June 14, fine warm dry 
weather, From the 8th to the 11th July, 
heavy ſhowers. To October 13, warm, 
with frequent ſhowers. To October 19, 


ice, To October 24, mild Av 
ther. 
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ther. To November 3, froſt. To De- 
cember 16, rain, with a few detached days 
of froſt. To the end of the year, froſt and 
ſnow. | 
1787. To January 24, dark, moiſt, 
mild weather. To January 28, froſt and 
ſnow. To February 16, mild ſhowery 
weather. To February 28, dry, cool wea- 
ther. To March 10, ſtormy, with driving 
rain. To March 24, bright froſty weather. 
To the end of April, mild, with frequent 
rain. To May 22, fine bright weather. 
To the end of June, moſtly warm, with 
* frequent ſhowers (on June 7, ice as thick 
as a crown piece). To the end of July, 
hot and ſultry, with copious rain. To the 
end of September, hot dry weather, with 
occaſional ſhowers. To November 23, 
mild, with light froſts and rain. To the 
end of November, hard froſt. To De- 


cember 
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cember 21, ſtill and mild, with rain. To 
the end of the year, froſt. 

1788, To January 13, mild and wet. 
To January 18, froſt. To the end of the 
month, dry windy weather. To the end 
of February, froſty, with frequent ſhowers. 
To March 14, hard froſt. To the end of 
March, dark, harſh weather, with frequent 
ſhowers, To April 4, windy, with ſhowers. 
To the end of May, bright, dry, warm 
weather, with a few occaſional ſhowers. 
From June 28 to July 17, heavy rains. 
To Auguſt 12, hot dry weather. To the 
end of September, alternate ſhowers and 
ſunſhine. To November 22, dry cool 
weather. To the end of the year, hard 
froſt. 

1789. To January 13, hard froſt. T'o 
the end of the month, mild, with ſhowers; 
To the end of February, frequent rain, with 


ſnow- 
4 
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ſnow-ſhowers and heavy gales of wind. To 
13th March, hard froſt, with ſnow. To 
April 18, heavy rain, with froſt and ſnow 
and fleet. To the end of April, dark cold 
weather, with frequent rains. To June q, 
warm ſpring weather, with briſk winds and 
frequent ſhowers. From June 4, to the 
end of July, warm, with much rain, To 
Auguſt 29, hot, dry, ſultry weather. To 
September 11, mild, with frequent ſhowers. 
To the end of September, fine autumnal 
weather, with occaſional ſhowers. To No- 
vember 17, heavy rain, with violent gales 
of wind. To December 18, mild dry wea- 
ther, with a few ſhowers. To the end of 
the year, rain and wind. 
1790. To January 16, mild foggy wea- 
ther, with occaſional rains. To January 
21, froſt. To January 28, dark, with driving 
rains. To February 14, mild, dry weather. 
To 
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To February 22, hard froſt, To April 5, 
bright cold weather, with a few ſhowers. 
To April 15, dark and harſh, with a deep 
fnow. To April 21, cold cloudy weather, 
with ice. To June 6, mild ſpring weather, 
with much rain. From July 3, to July 14, 
cool, with heavy rain, To the end of July, 
warm, dry weather, To Avguſt 6, cold, 
with wind and rain. To Auguſt 24, fine 
harveſt weather. To September 5, ſtrong 
gales, with driving ſhowers. To Novem- 
ber 26, mild autumnal weather, with fre- 
quent ſhowers. To December 1, hard froſt 
and ſnow. To the end of the year, rain 
and ſnow, and a few days of froſt, 
1791. To the end of January, mild, 
with heavy rains. To the end of February 
windy, with much rain and ſnow. From 


March to the end of June, moſtly dry, eſpe- 


cially June, March and April rather cold 
| * and 
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and froſty, May and June, hot. July, 
rainy. Fine harveſt weather, and pretty. 
dry, to the end of September. Wet Octo- 
ber, and cold towards the end. Very wet 
and ſtormy in November. Much froſt in 
December. 

1792. Some hard froſt in January, but 
moſtly wet and mild, February, ſome hard. 
froſt and a little ſnow, March, wet and. 
cold. April, great ſtorms on the 13th, then. 
ſome very warm weather. May and June, 
cold and dry. July, wet and cool; indiffe- 
rent harveſt, rather late and wet. Septem- 
ber, windy and wet. October, ſhowery and 


mild, November, dry and fine, Decem- 
ber, mild, 
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